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THE PRESENT CRISIS AND PUBLIC 


EDUCATION’ 


By EDWIN C. BROOME 
PRESIDENT, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


THE most important duty of society is 
the proper nurture and education of its 
children. President Hoover expressed this 
thought in much better language when he 
said of education: ‘‘It is our biggest busi- 
It is our only indispensable business 

. if we were to suppress our educational 
system for a single generation the equip- 
ment would deeay, the most of our people 
would die of starvation, and intellectually 
and spiritually we would slip back four 
thousand years in human progress.’’ Dur- 
ing the world war, a catastrophe that 
threatened the continuance of civilization 
itself, H. A. W. Fisher, Minister of Educa- 
tion of Great Britain, with England’s back 
to the wall, courageously said: ‘‘ Education 
is the eternal debt of adulthood to youth.’’ 
With thousands of their schoolmasters in 
the trenches, England’s schools carried on, 
and made a mighty sacrifice to meet their 
‘eternal obligation to youth.’’ Minister 
Fisher made his statement in 1917. At no 
time in England’s history did the future 
look more dismal. But, with undaunted 
faith in education, English statesmen were 
at that critical time formulating plans for 


ness. 


1 Statement before the Department of Superin- 
tendenee, Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., 
February 23, 1932. 


the expansion of the school system when 
peace should again return. 

Our country is passing through a serious 
social and economic crisis. Shall we con- 
tinue to discharge our eternal debt to child- 
hood and youth? Or shall we repudiate 
that debt, or declare a moratorium which 
will deprive the children of the depression 
of the advantages which the children of 
prosperity have of right enjoyed? 

During the last twenty years the people 
of the United States have begun to under- 
stand and appreciate the importance of 
education for all the people as the surest 
guarantee of our success as a_ nation. 
School attendance laws for the protection 
of children have been adopted and en- 
forced; and during this period illiteracy 
has been reduced to the vanishing point. 
The average attendance in the public 
schools has increased twice as much as the 
increase in the general population. 

As prosperity became more generally dif- 
fused, the demand for more education for 
the children of all the people increased; 
and the attendance in the high schools grew 
tremendously, over six- times as fast as the 
increase in the elementary school enrolment. 

The curriculum has been expanded to 
provide for the education of the whole 
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child. To this end programs of health and 
physical education, of recreation activities, 
courses in musi¢e and art, and industrial 
arts have been established. Also education 
has been provided for adults who were so 
circumstanced in childhood that they were 
unable to receive the complete educational 
opportunities that others enjoyed. 

Better, safer and more attractive school 
buildings have been built and provided with 
modern furniture and equipment. 

The preparation of teachers has been 
greatly extended and the qualifications of 
teachers increased. The value of the teach- 
ing service has been tardily recognized by 
substantial increases in salary. But, even 
at that, when teachers’ salaries reached 
their peak, about 1928, the average salaries 
of teachers were still over thirty per cent. 
below the average salaries of all other sal- 
aried employees. And at no time during 


the last twenty years has the average salary 
of teachers increased in proportion to the 
decreasing purchasing value of the dollar. 


During the last twenty years, with some 
setbacks, such as that of the world war, 
education has gradually grown in strength, 
in service, and in public recognition. By 
1929, popular education was approaching 
the goal which was so hopefully set for it 
by George Washington and his far-sighted 
contemporaries. Then came the economic 
depression. Practically every community 
and every person in the country has become 
reduced in circumstances. Bankruptcy 
faces many cities; and starvation faces 
thousands of people. 

What is happening to the public schools 
in which we have invested so much of our 
resource, our enterprise, and our faith? A 
brief survey of the conditions facing the 
schools of the country was made last 
November by the Division of Research of 
the National Education Association. This 
is what was found: 

(1) An unprecedented increase in school enrol- 


ment, due to lack of opportunities for employ- 
ment, and a consequent increase in the demand on 
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the public schools; but, in spite of a greatly in 
creased demand, over two thirds of the city schoo} 
systems are forced to operate on reduced budgets, 

(2) Many schools closed, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, and the school year shortened in many other 
districts. 

(3) Educational services that have been re 
garded necessary have been discontinued or cur- 
tailed; for example, kindergartens, night schools, 
summer schools, health work, playgrounds and 
recreation centers, supervision, special classes for 
handicapped children, and manual and industrial 
courses. 

(4) The replacement of experienced and com 
petent teachers by inexperienced ones at lower 
salaries. 

(5) The reduction of teachers’ salaries in many 
places to a point from which they will not recover 
for a generation. 

(6) Increase in size of classes and of the teach- 
ing load to a point which threatens the efficiency 
of instruction. 

(7) The suspension of building programs sorely 
needed in many communities to relieve over- 
crowding and to give the children decent and safe 
housing. 


These are the most common devices that 
are being used at present to reduce the cost 
of the public schools. Needless to say, if 
they are applied unwisely or continued 
long, the standards of our public schools 
will be materially lowered and the children 
will pay the penalty in impoverished edu- 
cational opportunities, and in an inade- 
quate preparation for service in the gen- 
eration to come. 

All sensible educators realize that in this 
time of national distress the public schools 
must bear their proportionate share in any 
program of economic retrenchment. But 
the education of the children must not be 
the first point of attack, nor should the 
schools bear the major sacrifice. Mr. 
Alfred E. Smith, in a syndicated article on 
January 17, eloquently and forcefully em- 
phasized this thought in the following 
words: 

A state can afford to lose time on the construc- 
tion of a road, a bridge, or a building, and by 
speeding up construction at a later time possibly 
catch up, but education must be continuous. Time 
lost in preparing our children to take their place 
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in the world ean not be made up. There are only 
certain years in which the great majority of them 
can attend school and during that period it is the 
solemn duty of every state to provide full and 
complete education. 


A fine declaration of faith in our public 
schools is found in the following resolutions 
recently adopted unanimously by the school 
directors of Pennsylvania at their annual 
convention : 


Social and economic unrest and uncertainty pre- 
vail throughout the world. The disturbed condi- 
tions of to-day can largely be charged to our 
inability to cope with and effect a solution of the 
problems of civilization. With an ever increasing 
complexity of our problems, one thing is clear— 
the oncoming generation must be better prepared 
than we are to shape their own destiny and the 
destiny of mankind. To do less than this for our 
children in the public schools is to invite utter 
and inevitable social collapse. Therefore, we urge 
that School Boards all over the State of Pennsy]- 
vania not only maintain standards of education as 
they now exist, but be on the alert to better adapt 
the schools to the needs of our time. Such a pro- 
gram does not necessarily involve more expense, 
but it does involve intensification of educational 
thought and effort all along the line. It also 
means that the future of our children must not be 
turned over to an inferior brand of teachers but 
that the school system must continue to attract 
outstanding talent and character to its teaching 
force. 

The operation of the provisions of that part of 
the school code, commonly known as the Edmonds 
Act minimum salary law, has done more than any 
other legislation to improve the quality of teach- 
ing, place teaching on a high professional plane, 
and to stabilize teaching as a profession. There- 
fore, we urge all school districts to observe not 
only in letter but in spirit the statutory salary 
regulations and view the circumvention of the 
Edmonds Act by indirection as equivalent to open 
violation of the Act. 


Whatever retrenchments are made in 
public education should be made by the 
friends of children, and not by those who 
would sacrifice the welfare of the schools to 
serve selfish ends or to promote their own 
political fortunes or those of their party, 
or who in this period of distress, seek to 
gain temporary and cheap popularity with 
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the over-burdened taxpayers by loudly de- 
nouncing the public school as costly and 
extravagant—to be led first to the sacrifice 
as the chief offender among our public in- 
stitutions. Economies in the administra- 
tion of schools are being made and possibly 
further economies may be effected, but they 
should be made only after careful and sin- 
cere study by those, both educators and lay- 
men, who honestly believe in the truth of 
the theme of our convention, that education 
is ‘‘our guide, and our safeguard, and one 
of the chief sources of our cultural growth, 
and our material power.’’ 

With this end in view the members of the 
Department of Superintendence at its meet- 
ing in Detroit a year ago unanimously 
adopted a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a joint committee of busi- 
ness men and educators to make a study of 
school costs and report at the next meeting. 
This committee was promptly appointed 
and has been at work throughout the year. 
Its membership is as follows: 


Members representing the Department of Super- 
intendence: David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Maryland, Chairman; G. Carl 
Alverson, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, New 
York; Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; W. G. Carr, director of re- 
search, National Education Association; Frank 
Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; R. G. Jones, superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Frank G. Pickell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Montclair, N. J.; George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Members representing Business: Marcus Aaron, 
president, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Penn. ; 
Russell Forbes, director, National Municipal 
League, New York City; Harry R. Freeman, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Municipal Research, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Fred P. Keppel, president of Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, New York; A. L. Moore, president, Board of 
Education, Pontiac, Michigan, and Chairman of 
Property Owners’ Division of National Association 
of Real Estate Boards; Edward B. Passano, 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Maryland; H. 
P. Seidemann, Brookings Institution, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Lent D. Upson, director, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, Detroit, Michigan; E. M. 
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Williams, President, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Ex-officio: Edwin C. Broome, president, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; S. D. Shankland, execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Superintendence. 
Members representing National Council of State 
Superintendents: A. S. Cook, state superintendent 
of education, Baltimore, Maryland; J. N. Rule, 


state superintendent of education, Harrisburg, 
Penna.; Charles H. Elliott, state commissioner of 
Sidney B. Hall, state 


superintendent of education, Richmond, Virginia; 


education, Trenton, N. J.; 


H. V. Holloway, state superintendent of education, 
Dover, Delaware. 

Members American 
Education: Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Jll.; David E. Weglein, superinten- 
dent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Edwin R. 


representing Council on 


Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, Illinois; 
Samuel P. Capen, president, University of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Charles R. 

Education, Washington, D. C. 


Mann, American Council on 


Ex-officio: William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; J. W. 
National 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Crabtree, secretary, Education Associa- 

School superintendents are practical men, 
not often carried away by their imagina- 
tion. They realize that it is their duty to 
the public to be prudent in school expendi- 
tures, even in prosperous times, and they 
understand the importance of carefully as- 
saying the value of educational activities. 
They have an intelligent comprehension of 
the educational needs of their communities. 
Instances of actual extravagance in school 
expenditures are rare, and instances of the 
improper use of school funds are still rarer. 
A nation whose people spend more on to- 
baceo and chewing gum than on schools for 
their children can not be said to have an 
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We owe no apology to the taxpayers. They 
are getting good schools, but not too good, 
and at a cost that is reasonable in compari- 
son with the cost of other forms of public 
services. Also the returns for money in- 
vested in schools are greater and of more 
lasting benefit to the community than the 
returns for an equal amount of expendi- 
ture for any other enterprise. 

We appreciate the difficult problem that 
publie officials everywhere are facing in 
their efforts to finance all branches of gov- 
ernment. But we urge the citizens of every 
state and community to do their utmost to 
preserve the integrity of their public 
schools; to give immediate consideration to 
needed reforms in the methods of securing 
and distributing school revenues; and, 
while we realize that sane economy in school 
expenditures is desirable in times of pros- 
perity, as well as in times of adversity, we 
know, and the public should know, that 
arbitrary and drastic reduction in school 
revenues is really a form of extravagance, 
piling up a deficit in the shape of ineffective 
citizenship, wasted human resources, and 
lowered standards of health. The resolu- 
tion which established this committee quite 
appropriately said: ‘‘Curtailment in some 
other branches of public service occasions 
only temporary discomfort which later may 
be compensated. Abridged educational ser- 
vice is an abiding misfortune to this gen- 
eration of children, the evil of which may 
reveal itself only in the next generation of 
youth.’”’ 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING’ 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


On Tuesday afternoon I wedged my way 
into a crowd packed to subway train 


1A review of the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, at Washington, D. C., February 20 


to 25, 1932. 


density in the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
meree auditorium to hear Professor Boyd 
H. Bode, of the Ohio State University, 
argue against indoctrination and Professor 
George S. Counts, of Columbia University, 
contend for it. These stalwart adversaries 
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were seconded by Jesse H. Newlon, of 
Columbia University; Melvin E. Haggerty, 
the University of Minnesota; Ernest 
Horn, of the State University of Iowa; 
Alexander Meiklejohn, of the University 
of Wiseonsin; Frank N. Freeman, of the 
University of Chicago, and H. Gordon 
Hullfish, of the Ohio State University. 
Any who attended a_ sectional 
session of the National Education Associa- 
tion may gauge the meeting’s zest by the 
fact that not more than half a dozen of the 
six hundred standees and sitters moved 
from their places for an hour and a half. 
Doggedly as the contending debaters ar- 
cued against each other in this palace built 
by big business, they were one and all 
agreed that our capitalistic system has 
failed us in a pinch. Here, in the very 
citadel of capitalism, within a few feet of 
the offices of the leading public defenders 
of the saered right of the ruggedest indi- 
viduals to own steam yachts, this group of 
outstanding spokesmen of American educa- 
tion talked a remarkably strong brand of 
socialism. 

Cropping up continually in this debate 
and in other meetings appeared an insis- 
tent demand for social planning, met by 
an equally insistent demand that full and 
free discussion of our problems—not a set 
program—is the democratic way to reach 
the same end. Planners included Profes- 
sor Counts, who believes that thought 
palsies action and that the ship will sink 
while we weigh carefully the best methods 
to save it, and Ross L. Finney, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Frank N. Freeman; 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, the Journal of 
the National Education Association, and 
L. B. Evans, superintendent, Augusta, 
Georgia. Among those who hold that free 
discussion, a realistic approach to Ameri- 
can problems, and healthy doubting will 
bring us through are: Henry Suzzallo, 
of the Carnegie Foundation; John Dewey, 
of Columbia University; Herman H. 


one has 
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Horne, of New York University; Melvin 
E. Haggerty; Lewis W. Lorwin, of Brook- 
ings Institution, and Jesse H. Newlon. 
Many of the latter are in favor of social 


eontrol, but rest their confidence in its 
achievement through adherence to prin- 
ciples of equality and free speech, instead 
of specific plans. 

Professor Ross put the case for the plan- 
ners before the National Council of Edu- 
cation: 


This learning is not a think-for-yourself process, 
but a process of passive mentation. It is an imi- 


tative, absorbent, rote-learning process. Social 
progress is due to independent, creative thinking ; 
but social process is due to passive mentation; 
and while progress is desirable, process is abso- 
lutely necessary to existence and survival—a fact 
seldom realized. Passive mentation is, accord- 
ingly, the usual, normal attitude of the human 
mind. 

Democracy is therefore an inference from the 
psychological illusion that the people think for 
themselves. The only successful civilization that 
is based upon the popular franchise must be, there- 
fore, a government by echo. The problem is to 
get the masses to echo the right voices, namely, 
the voices of those intellectuals who know the cul- 
ture mass most thoroughly. 

Hence the responsibility of public education to 
secure a popular echo for the best knowledge ex- 
tant, as against selfish propaganda and the popu- 
lar mythologies. Therefore, the wisdom and neces- 
sity for an open conspiracy upon the part of edu- 
cational leaders to set up a dictatorial oligarchy 
for the intellect, to function through the curricu- 
lum. Such an oligarchy would, first, dictate a 
curriculum that epitomizes the world’s best knowl- 
edge; second, develop a minority of first-class in- 
tellectuals to carry on; third, broadcast culture in 
epigrammatic form to the average mass, and, 
fourth, drill the dullards to a desirable echo. A 
problem-solving pedagogy for the masses, espe- 
cially for the duller half, is an inference from the 


popular, democratic, think-for-yourself illusion. 


Others in the ranks of the planners are 
not willing to go so far. Dr. Lorwin, 
speaking before the Department of Home 
Economies, on the other side, pointed out 
that we are conditioned toward situations 
and that when the situation changes, as it 
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is constantly changing, we find it difficult 


to recondition our attitudes. Therefore, 
teachers must help students to be mentally 
flexible and to meet the changes when they 
come. What these changes will be no one 
can predict with exactitude. 

Dean Haggerty asked that the principles 
of scientific thinking be extended to the 
field of social thinking. Science, he de- 
clared, is an intellectual ideal, while de- 
mocracy is a moral ideal. As science iden- 
tifies problems, gathers evidence and makes 
observations before reaching conclusions, 
so may democracy. Let us plan for the 
future, he declared, but let us plan with 
Science did not 
Nor ean 


our tongues in our cheeks. 
foresee the revolution it wrought. 
we foresee what is ahead of democracy. 
selief that free discussion is the way out 
implied in Dr. Dewey’s trenchant 
statement: ‘‘Unless and until we permit or 


was 


rather encourage the schools to abandon 
the following of traditions which have no 
relation realities, 
thinking in matters of the greatest public 
concern, including peace and war, as well 
as industrial prosperity and depression, 
will continue to be thoroughly stupid and 
our leaders will be such only in the sense 
in which the blind lead the blind... . 
There has been a heavy pall of hush-hush 
imposed upon teachers, and the easy way 
for them, the way of inertia, has been to 
become yes men and women.’’ 

Dr. Dewey’s ery for realism echoed again 
and again through the convention. None 
put the demand more strongly or with 
more knowledge of the cost than Jesse H. 
Newlon, who spoke on, ‘‘How Can the 
High School Stimulate the Intellectual 
Curiosity of American Youth?’’ ‘‘It may 
be dangerous,’’ declared Dr. Newlon, ‘‘but 
we shall not measure up to our civic re- 
sponsibilities unless we have the courage to 
meet this challenge. We are altogether 
more timid than the occasion warrants. 
Whatever may be the desires of the ma- 


to existing social our 
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jority, there is a strong minority of libera] 
Americans who are ready to defend a 
school that dares to stimulate the intel. 
leetual curiosity of its pupils in the social 
realms.’’ 

This and many other addresses fore- 
shadowed an extension of collegiate aca- 
demic freedom down into the high schools. 
If listeners take seriously what many 
speakers advocated, a large crop of educa- 
tional martyrs may be expected during the 
next few years, but the convention did 
nothing to guarantee the rescue of those 
whom it called on to welcome danger. 

The frontal attack State Superintendent 
Butterfield, of Connecticut, made on abil- 
ity grouping last year found new support 
this session from Dr. Henry Suzzallo and 
Professor James R. MeGaughy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Roy 0. 
Billett, of the National Survey of See- 
ondary Education, however, found it, 
rightly or wrongly, one of the most widely 
used modes of providing for individual 
differences. 

“‘It is probable,’’ declared Dr. Suzzallo 
before the General Session, ‘‘that segrega- 
tions of classes on the basis of ability will 
not be as popular as was once the case with 
us. The intellectual advantages have not 
proved to be as large as we-had expected 
and the unsatisfactory emotional conse- 
quences have been far greater than we had 
anticipated. Probably a _ school 
should be a society as mixed as cooperat- 
ing groups are in life generally.’’ Dr. 
MecGaughy, in his address on ‘‘ Fallacies in 
Homogeneous Grouping,’’ challenged ‘‘any 
one to point out in real life, outside of our 
penal institutions, anything remotely ap- 
proaching homogeneous grouping.’”’ 

Large classes versus small classes became 
more of a rush than an argument. Prin- 
cipal William A. Wetzel, of Trenton Senior 
High School, predicted classes ranging from 
150 down to 30. Superintendent M. R. Key- 
worth, Hamtramck, Michigan, speaking 0” 


class 
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Size of Classes and Teacher Load,’’ held 
a similar point of view: ‘‘There is no avail- 
able evidence to justify the small class. In 
35 published experiments, 11 showed an 
advantage in larger classes, 20 revealed no 
differences in results, while only 4 showed 
the smaller classes as being superior.’’ He 
adds, however, the significant comment, 
‘In all these experiments the only measure- 
ment was that of subject-matter achieve- 
ment.’’ Assistant Superintendent Me- 
Dade, of Chicago, took a middle position 
in this drift back toward Laneastrian class 
size, maintaining that there was no sucli 
thing as a standard elass size. He told how 
Chicago has planned the new model ele- 
mentary school for its World Fair to per- 
mit double classrooms for large classes and 
quarter size classrooms for small working 
vroups. Inerease of class size is appar- 
ently being widely accepted as a means of 
economizing. New methods which require 
a teacher to supervise learning instead of 
to teach students were used by many speak- 
ers to justify the change. One sour note 
in this chorus of larger classes appeared in 
a comment made at the board of consul- 
tants of the National Survey of School 
Finance that some parents in California, 
obviously dissatisfied with the effect of 
large classes, were themselves teaching their 
own children daily. 

Differ violently as they did on these 
and numerous other policies, philosophies, 
methods and practices, practically all 
speakers were agreed that the schools 
should not be sacrificed on the grim altar 
of depression economy. The theme of 
‘touch not a single bough’’ or if some 
boughs must be lopped, let us do the lop- 
ping, recurred again and again. Superin- 
tendents, depressed by demands for tax 
cuts, must have returned home with lighter 
hearts, because they carried with them a 
helpful word from President Herbert 
Hoover, the findings of their national com- 
mittee on school costs, the solemn warnings 
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of President Robert M. Hutchins and Dean 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 
eago, Edwin C. Broome, superintendent, 
Philadelphia, and George D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, and the comforting 
advice from many others that the blame for 
lack of funds could be laid chiefly on the 
taxing system. 

Dean Judd, in a speech widely acclaimed, 
attacked the attackers: 


I confess that I am filled with resentment when 
I hear the criticisms of those who say that the 
American schools are failures. There are the 
smug exploiters of society who have been driving 
communities to the brink of ruin by their greed 
and self-seeking. They have refused to adopt new 
taxing systems. They have refused to study 
social movements. They have been parsimonious 
with the schools, and they have had the effrontery 
to pass adverse judgment on the experiments 
which the schools have been trying in the effort to 
prepare society for its new day. There are the 
exasperating critics who belong to our own fra- 
ternity, seekers after a little cheap notoriety, carp- 
ing and complaining, but doing nothing to clarify 
the situation. If the worst that our critics say 
were true, there would still be ample ground for 
pride in what has been achieved. 


That there may be another side to the 
question of economies in education during 
the depression was brought out by Dr. 
Robert M. Haig, professor of political 
economy, Columbia University, who, speak- 
ing before the superintendents for the first 
time since the last depression, repeated his 
warning of nine years ago, that a ‘‘tax 
system is not in itself productive in the 
economic sense. . . . At best, it is only a 
pump and a new pump is no cure for a dry 
well.”’ Dr. Haig estimated that the 
‘‘water’’ in the United States income well 
had dropped from 90 billions of dollars in 
1929 to 50 billions in 1931. While holding 
out great hope for aid arising from im- 
provement in taxation methods, he de- 
clared: 


If the present reduction in the social income per- 
sists for any considerable time, severe retrench- 
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ment in dollar outlay for education is inevitable. 
If the 


considerable 


level of prices persists for any 
the 
salary scales will amount to a substantial increase 


present 
time, maintenance of existing 
in compensation. In the course of any retrench- 
ment which may be necessary, the intelligence and 
skill of the 
system must be exercised so as to preserve what is 


administrative officers of our school 


most valuable, and standards of compensation 


sut this is no time for 
Let me be- 
speak at this juncture a spirit of helpful coopera- 


stand high in the seale. 
a truculent show of political power. 


tion with the harassed public official and the dis- 


tressed taxpayer. 


There were other important themes that 
ran through the convention. Miss Flor- 
ence Hale, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, made a strong plea that 
there be no retreat from the enriched cur- 
Dr. John H. Finley, of The New 

Taft, Walter Dam- 
and others reviewed 


riculum. 
York 


rosch 


Times, Lorado 
(paper 
the remarkable recent achievements of edu- 
in the arts and counseled further 
advance. Other speakers charted the prog- 
ress of public education’s endeavor to meet 
the health, leisure, creative and moral 
needs of the child in addition to his need 


read ) 


cation 


for information and tool subjects. 

Chief among the results of research and 
investigation reported to the convention 
was the two-year study of character edu- 
eation that went into the Department of 
Superintendence Yearbook on Character 
Edueation just released. It was evident 
from the interpretations by A. L. Threlkeld, 
superintendent, Denver, Colorado, chatr- 
man; Professor Frank N. Freeman; Mrs. 
John K. Norton, associate director of re- 
search, National Education 
and Charles B. Glenn, superintendent, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, that the compilers had 
walked a difficult path with great skill. 
Said Mrs. Norton: 


Association, 


Character education is not a program to be 
‘*put over,’’ but an outcome of our philosophy 
of education, our school organization and super- 
vision, our selection of curriculums, our methods 
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of teaching, our skill in living with and guiding 
children, our ability to quicken and guide the 
growth of and girls.... The Yearbook 
recognizes master teachers as a guiding force, 
The teacher who has understanding of the com. 
plexity of modern life, courage to face its issues 
and faith in the possibilities which human per. 
sonality has for growth will see to it that the 
school is always a place of growth. 


boys 


Professor Arthur I. Gates, of Columbia 
University, announced that recent studies 
showed that new methods of teaching con- 
ventional subjects—reading, writing, spell- 
ing and arithmetic—reveal that improve- 
ments will produce an optimum degree of 
skill in a fraction of the time now required. 
Principal 8. N. Ewan, Jr., of Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania, and Professor T. C. Holy, of 
the Ohio State University, reported recent 
studies that indicate larger classes prac- 
ticable. Earl W. Anderson, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, reviewing teacher supply and de- 
mand, said that 90 teacher training insti- 
tutions reported placing only 42 to 75 per 
cent. of their 1931 graduates. 

The rising tide of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s contributions to the progress of edu- 
cation in the United States was clearly evi- 
dent in the convention. More than 25 
members of the regular and survey staffs 
participated in the programs. The end of 
the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion in June was foreshadowed by many 
reports of preliminary findings reported 
by Dr. Koos and his assistants. Members 
of the National Surveys of Teacher Train- 
ing and School Finance, respectively, re- 
ported progress and future plans. Each 
of the three survey groups held meetings 
of their consultant boards during the con- 
vention. U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion William John Cooper spoke before the 
General Session on ‘‘The National Advi- 
sory Committee Report and the Office of 
Edueation,’’ and Assistant Commissioner 
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Bess Goodykoontz addressed the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Instructors on 
‘‘One Phase of Supervision in Progressive 
Schools.’’ 

The Office of Education also sponsored 
the first U. S. Government Educational 
Exhibit. Twenty government agencies 
which have special services, publications, 
maps, pictures or movies useful in schools 
revealed in displays that extended along 
the main corridor of the Interior Depart- 
ment, a distance of a city block, the many 
aids available to schools from Uncle Sam. 
In the hall also were drawings, photo- 
and specifications of 75 new 
outstanding elementary schools’ erected 
throughout the United States. 

Commercial exhibits to the number of 
372 packed the Washington Auditorium 
from cellar to garret. This, as ever, was 
one of the most interesting and profitable 
features of the convention. The Eastman 
Company was showing the new Washing- 
ton film. Three other companies revealed 
remarkable progress within the year in 
improving talking picture equipment for 
school use. Hareourt, Brace and Com- 
pany showed some alluring maps of En- 
glish literature in connection with their 
book exhibit. Development of tests and 
measurements in education was reflected in 
numerous exhibits. Card forms for more 
complete child accounting are also appear- 
ing. Trends toward freeing classes of 
regimentation are conspicuous in new 
types of desks offered by supply houses. 
One of the most weleome neweomers was 
The Medici Prints. It is a pleasure to dis- 
cover that drops in prices bring these 
splendid prints within the range of more 
schools. 

Attendance, affected by the depression, 
fell off about 700 as compared with the De- 
troit meeting. Still greater decreases were 
noted among some of the other organiza- 
tions meeting simultaneously. 


graphs 
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Among the other organizations holding 
meetings during the week in Washington 
were the National Council of Education, 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation (which had a very full program), 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the Department of Rural Edu- 
eation, the Department of Secondary 
Sehool Principals, the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
the Department of Vocational Edueation, 
Municipal Normal School and Teachers 
College Section, the National Association 
of Deans of Women, the National Associa- 
tion of High School Inspectors and Super- 
visors, the National Council of Childhood 
Education, the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, the De- 
partment of Adult Education, the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, the American 
College Personnel Association, the National 


Academy of Visual Instruction, the Na- 


tional Advisory Committee on School 
Building Problems and the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

To the newly elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence, Superin- 
tendent Milton C. Potter, of Milwaukee, 
President Hoover on the last day of the 
convention wrote: 


I congratulate the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association most 
cordially upon the success of its conference just 
closing in Washington, and the Nation upon the 
inspiration in the high service of education that 
flows out to the people from its deliberation. 
These serve again to remind our people that, how- 
ever the national economy may vary or whatever 
fiscal adjustments may be made, the very first ob- 
ligation upon the national resources is the undi- 
minished financial support .of the public schools. 
We can not afford to lose any ground in educa- 
tion. That is neither economy nor good govern- 
ment. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SAVING ON LONDON EDUCATION 

THE London Times reports that the Eduea- 
tion Committee of the London County Council 
has vonsidered estimates for the year 1932-33 
submitted by the general purposes subcommittee. 
It is pointed out that the estimates have been 
prepared in circumstances of exceptional finan- 
cial stringency. Under the National Economy 
Act, 1931, and the Order in Council of October 
last, the 50 per cent. Exchequer grant towards 
elementary education was withdrawn, and teach- 
ers’ salaries were reduced by 10 per cent. 

The problem in preparing the 1932-33 esti- 
mates was how to obviate throwing so large a 
burden on the rates while maintaining existing 
educational services. By stringent economy in 
every direction it had been possible to make a 
reduction of £1,539,939 in gross estimated ex- 
penditure compared with the estimates of 1931- 
32. That included £830,000 in respect of the 
10 per cent. reduction in teachers’ salaries. It 
did not, however, fully compensate for the loss 
of the Exchequer grant. This grant had been 
reduced by £1,898,180 (1932-33), leaving an ad- 
ditional burden on the rates of £353,216. If 
no savings had been effected apart from the 10 


per cent. reduction in teachers’ salaries the ad- 
ditional burden on the rates, as compared with 
1931-32, would have been some £900,000. 

Of the estimated total expenditure of £14,- 
307,054 in 1931-32, the salaries of teachers (in- 
cluding superannuation contributions) (£8,332,- 
000) and staff (£1,645,000) accounted for £9,- 


977,000. Of the remainder certain items, such 
as rates and taxes and insurance (£385,000), 
debt charges (£802,000), superannuation and 
provident fund and pensions (£185,000), could 
not be reduced by the Education Committee. 
The subeommittee proceeded to estimate for an 
expenditure of £12,767,115, compared with £14,- 
307,054 in 1931-32. Of the former sum £9,- 
025,510 is for elementary education, £3,036,025 
for higher education, and £705,580 for general 
and special county and public assistance ac- 
counts. The ratepayers will have to find alto- 
gether £7,768,455, compared with £7,415,239 
last year. The percentage to be borne by the 
ratepayers in 1932-33 will be 61 per cent., 
against 52 per cent. in 1931-32; by the Ex- 


chequer 35 per cent., against 44 per cent. Jas; 
year, and other receipts 4 per cent. in each year. 

Apart from the 10 per cent. reduction jp 
teachers’ salaries; £90,425 is saved by economies 
in staffing; £331,135 by general economies, 
mainly in materials, and £175,790 from minor 
alterations. Against reductions, which total £1. 
554,190, are set unavoidable increases amount. 
ing to £50,980, leaving the net decrease £1,503, 
210. 

The expenditure on education in London, 
which in 1904-05 was only £4,307,630, rose to 
nearly £10,000,000 in 1919-20, became £14,175,. 
000 in 1921-22, fell to £12,078,000 in the follow- 
ing year, and had risen again to £14,307,054 
last year. The ratepayers, who contributed £2,- 
792,422 in 1904-05, will next year, as already 
stated, pay £7,768,455. 


COLLEGE FINANCES 


THE Commission on Permanent and Trust 
Funds of the Association of American Colleges 
made a report at the educational meetings in 
Cincinnati based upon a review of a study made 
by that commission of college finances for the 
two years 1929-1930 and 1930-1931, with a 
comparison of results and figures. The salient 
facts brought out by the commission are as fol- 
lows: 

The worst of the depression had not struck 
the colleges before the close of the fiscal year 
ending in the summer of 1931. Doubtless the 
fall and winter brought more discouraging and 
depressing effects upon income and capital than 
appeared in the preceding year. 

Reports from 277 institutions showed that 
the diminution of income between the two years 
compared are from 5.26 per cent. to 5.06 per 
eent., practically one fourth of one per cent. 
The colleges were divided geographically into 
five groups—the New England, Atlantic, South- 
ern, Middle Western and Far Western districts. 
The largest default in interest and in principal 
was shown to be in the Southern and Mid-West- 
ern areas, where colleges had invested their 
funds more largely in real estate and mort- 
gages. In the other areas, where bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks were more in ¢vi- 
dence in the portfolio of the institutions, the 
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defaults and losses were less. The far western 
states, ineluding Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico and the Pacific slope, had no 
default whatever in common stocks, although 
their holding of common stocks was more than 
12 per cent. of their total invested funds. 

Of all the colleges reporting, 49.26 per cent. 
of the investments are in bonds, 21.7 per cent. 
in mortgages, 10.4 per cent. in real estate, 5.13 
per cent. in common stocks, 5.6 per cent. in pre- 
ferred stocks, 5.6 per cent. in miscellaneous 
holdings and less than 1 per cent. in notes. 

Receipts from tuition in most of the institu- 
tions had inereased. Of 227 colleges reporting 
this item, 127 showed a decided increase, 29 re- 
ported a practically statie condition, and 71 
showed some decrease of receipts for tuition. 

Gifts reported from the areas for running ex- 
penses, permanent improvements, capital and 
other purposes during the last of the two fiscal 
years, were in the New England states $3,809,- 
007, in the Atlantie states $33,626,892, in the 
Southern states $4,401,772, in the Mid-Western 
states $10,627,500, and in the Far Western 
states $2,335,774, making an aggregate sum of 
$54,800,945. 

While these figures represent a cross section 


of the country as a whole, and show that no 


alarming misfortunes had fallen upon the 
financial structure of the colleges as a whole, 
yet certain single individual institutions came 
to the attention of the commission. One college, 
for example, had mortgaged its entire property, 
sold bonds secured by the mortgage and had 
consumed the proceeds of the bonds in debts 
and running expenses, and yet this institution 
was not reported as about to close its doors. 
Despite the fact that interest on the bonds was 
in default, the holders of the bonds had no dis- 
position to foreclose the mortgage because a 
college campus and buildings have little market- 
able value. Furthermore, the institution may 
run by resourees drawn from (a) teachers who 
may work for little or nothing; (b) students 
whose tuition fees may earry along at least 
major interests, and (c) supplementary gifts 
sufficient to keep the wolf from the door while 
not closing the door permanently. Since this 
conerete instance was reported, the name of an- 
other institution in a similar condition has been 
reported to the committee and indications have 
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been given that yet two other institutions are in 
a similar plight. 

Information came to the attention of the 
commission which showed that two colleges had 
actually profited by the depression. One, with 
$600,000 already in hand and about to build, 
expected to expend the entire sum upon a new 
building, then found that contracts could be 
and were written for less than $500,000. An- 
other institution with a building to ereet which 
was supposed to cost $260,000 or perhaps as 
much as $300,000, found this building could be 
built for less than $200,000. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


Mrs. Ciara M. BEyer, director of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Department of Labor's 
Women’s Bureau, in a statement issued by the 
bureau, gives the facts in regard to the employ- 
ment of children during the depression, which 
are printed in the United States Daily. 

In September and October of the past year, 
5,549 boys and girls of 14 and 15 took out their 
first working papers in New York City alone. 
In Philadelphia the corresponding figure for 
September was 1,182. 

The 1930 census shows for the 18 states and 
the District of Columbia, for which figures are 
available, a total of 102,503 children 14 and 15 
years of age at work, a decrease of 22 per cent. 
as compared with 1920 figures. The number of 
employed children 16 and 17 years of age was 
231,322, or 5 per cent. less than in 1920. The 
children between 10 and 14 years of age in these 
states (75,649), who, according to all our stand- 
ards should not be at work at all, have decreased 
42 per cent. 

The 178,152 children between the age of 10 
and 15, inclusive, reported as gainfully em- 
ployed in 1930 constitute one out of every 12 
children of this group in the 18 states and the 
District of Columbia, for which information 
was available. Of the boys and girls 14 and 15 
years old in these states, 1 out of 7 was em- 
ployed, and of the 16 and 17, 1 out of 3. 

These figures are incomplete and are not to 
be regarded as a reliable basis for an estimate 
for the country as a whole. They show, how- 
ever, that in a large group of states, and these 
do not inelude large industrial states like Penn- 
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New York, employment of chil- 
dren is still a serious problem. 


sylvania and 


Not only are large numbers of young persons 
employed—many more are out of school. The 
last census statistics of school attendance, which 
are complete for all the states, show that more 
than 1,300,000 boys and girls of school age—7 
were not enrolled in any school 
in addition, 


to 15, inclusive 
during the school year 1929-1930. 
nearly 2,000,000 of their brothers and sisters of 
16 and 17 had already severed their school con- 
nections. 

Laying aside consideration of the 800,000 
children from 7 to 13, inclusive, who were not 
attending school—a number somewhat discon- 
certing in view of the theory that all our chil- 
dren have the advantage of schooling at least 
up to 14, 2,500,000 boys and girls, 14, 15, 16 
and 17 years of age, are missing the chance for 
education in these most impressionable and 
most difficult years. 

In addition, nearly 2,000,000 of their brothers 
16 and 17 have severed their 
school connections. One child in 12 between the 
ages of 10 and 15 in 18 states was employed at 
the time of the census, while one in 7 was em- 
ployed between the ages of 14 and 15. One in 
3 between the ages of 16 and 17 was at work in 


and sisters of 


those states. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS TO DETER- 
MINE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE TALKING PICTURE 

A series of extensive experimental psycho- 
logical tests to determine the effectiveness of 
the talking picture as a supplementary aid in 
education were inaugurated in February in a 
large number of the public schools of New 
York City; Camden and Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Schenectady, New York, and Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The tests involve 2,538 pupils and 64 
teachers and will extend over a period of eight 
weeks, 

The testing programs are being administered 
by the loeal school authorities in each city. The 
pictures and the tests were developed by a group 
of educational research specialists of the edu- 
of Electrical Research 

Colonel Frederick L. 


department 
Products, headed by 
Devereux, general manager. 

Pupils of the fifth and seventh grade levels 
are being given the tests, 1,190 of the former 


eational 
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and 1,348 of the latter. In each course studied 
five thirty-minute periods of instruction are 
given in two weeks. Pupils participating are 
evenly divided into two groups, one forming 
the control group, the other the experimental, 
The control group receives instruction in the 
courses studied with every modern means of 
instruction available to the teachers and pupils, 
with the exception of talking pictures. The 
experimental group receives similar instruction 
in the same subjects and for the same length 
of time with the inelusion of educational talk- 
ing pictures based on the courses. 

Following the period of instruction, each 
group will be tested with the same questions 
covering the subject-matter in which instruc- 
tion was given. Comparison of the results 
achieved by each group should indicate the 
measure of effectiveness of the taiking picture 
as a medium of education. 

Kight pictures are being used in the experi- 
ment. For the seventh-grade experimental 
groups four pictures designed for use in music 
appreciation courses, “The String Choir,” “The 
Woodwinds,” “The Brass Choir,” and “The 
Percussion Group,” are being used. The fifth 
grade experimental groups are being shown four 
natural science films, “The Frog,” “Butterflies,” 
“Beetles” and “Plant Growth.” 

A group of research students from Columbia 
University, now receiving special training for 
the work, will score the test papers. Two years 
of preliminary research work by the Research 
Department, during which more than 2,000 
pupils were involved have been devoted merely 
to preparing the tests, which are said to have 
reliability coefficients ranging from 86 to 95. 


THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY 


THE sixth season of the Allegany School ot 
Natural History in Allegany State Park opens 
on July 5 and closes on August 24. This “Sum- 
mer School in the Forest” is conducted by the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences in coop- 
eration with the New York State Museum and 
is affiliated with the University of Buffalo from 
which its students receive college credit. Regis- 
tration should be made with Harold T. Clement, 
curator of education at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science, or Dr. R. E. Coker, director of the Al- 
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legany School of Natural History, Box 950, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Courses will be given in field zoology by Dr. 
Robert E. Coker, professor of zoology, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; in field geology by 
Frederick T. Thwaites, lecturer in geology at 
the University of Wisconsin; in field botany by 
Dr. Robert B. Gordon, instructor in botany at 
the Ohio State University; in the Natural His- 
tory of Birds by Aretas A. Saunders, teacher of 
biology in the Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and in nature study by Mr. VY il- 
liam P. Alexander, field naturalist and assistant 
eurator of education at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science. 

The Allegany School of Natural History is 
nine miles from Quaker Bridge, New York, and 
well above it, being situated on a hillside bor- 
dering Quaker Run in its upper part at an alti- 
tude of about 1,900 feet. It is a feature of the 
setting of the School in Allegany State Park 
that within an area of some 65,000 acres under 
the care of the state much of the wild life is 
protected, and so one may occasionally see in 
wild state bear, deer, raccoon and porcupine, 
besides observing daily the abundant smaller 
mammals—squirrels, chipmunks, field mice and, 
less frequently, jumping mice, shrews, weasels, 
mink and others. There are few places, in fact, 
where small animals in great variety can be so 
readily observed or collected. Nor are there 
many sites in which nature ean be studied at 
such elose contact. 

Teachers in publie schools and colleges, par- 
ticularly those who have had little opportunity 
for field studies, university and college stu- 
dents, scout and camp leaders of various kinds, 
young and amateur naturalists, and those in- 
terested in the nature work of museums, public 
forests and parks, are expected to find in the 
Allegany School of Natural History “the op- 
portunity to broaden their experience, advance 
their training and receive fresh stimulus.” 


THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
Five thousand teachers and supervisors of 
public school musie, and others interested in 
musie education, will be in Cleveland from 
April 3 to 8, to attend the Musie Supervisors 
National Conference. This is the silver anni- 
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versary of the organization which was founded 
twenty-five years ago in Keokuk, Iowa. 

In addition to the 5,000 teachers and super- 
visors expected at this meeting there will be 700 
high-school boys and girls who will constitute 
the national high school orchestra and chorus. 
Students from thirty-one states, Porto Rico and 
Alaska already have signed up for these groups. 
They will arrive in Cleveland, on Sunday, April 
3, and will rehearse every morning, afternoon 
and evening until the gala concert at the publie 
auditorium, on Friday of that week. 

Teachers attending the convention have cer- 
tain aims they wish to further. One of the 
most important is the continuance of musie 
interest after the student leaves school. Ama- 
teur groups of instrumentalists and vocalists 
should, it is held, be encouraged to continue 
their music after they are graduated. 

School bands, teachers’ orchestras, singers and 
all manner of musie will be presented. Among 
well-known musicians and edueators going to 
Cleveland will be: Dr. John Erskine, of the 
Juilliard School of Musie and Columbia Uni- 
versity; F. Melius Christiansen, director of St. 
Olaf’s Choir; Mr. Eugene Gossens, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony; Mr. Ernest 
Fowles, musie critic and lecturer of London; 
Dr. Peter W. Dykema, professor of music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Taylor 
Branson, conductor, U. S. Marine Band; Mr. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association; Dr. Thomas 
Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Howard Hanson, director, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. SypNney B. MiTcHELL, director of the 
School of Librarianship of the University of 
California, has been appointed chairman of a 
preliminary committee of the American Library 
Association for Research Studies, Surveys and 
Special Projects. The need for a committee 
which should consider and recommend research 
projects, and through library schools and other 
channels foster and develop interest in research, 
has grown out of several recent developments in 
library work. The establishment of advanced 
graduate library schools, of The Library Quar- 
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terly and the gradually inereasing interest of 
the library profession in research have indicated 
the usefulness of the present committee whose 
task will be to consider the desirability of a 
permanent committee, and to define its methods 
of operation and functions. The personnel of 
the preliminary committee on research studies 
include the following librarians: George F. 
Bowerman, District of Columbia Publie Li- 
brary; Harold F. Brigham, the Publie Library 
of Louisville, Ky.; Carleton B. Joeckel, depart- 
ment of library science, University of Michigan; 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library; 
Adam Strohm, Detroit Publie Library; H. M. 
Lydenberg, assistant director, New York Public 
Library; Douglas Waples, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; C. C. William- 
son, director of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University; Louis R. Wilson, of the 
University of North Carolina; Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer, Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and P. L. Windsor, University of Illi- 
nois. 

A temporary committee has been appointed 
to consider the matter of a board which should 
act in an advisory capacity to a department of 
library work with children in and out of school, 
which it is the purpose of the association to es- 
tablish at its headquarters. The committee has 
been chosen as follows: Grace D. Rose, libra- 
rian, Morristown, N. J.; Anne Carroll Moore, 
superintendent, work with children, New York 
Publie Library; Mary S. Wilkinson, director 
of work with children, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; Mabel Williams, supervisor 
of work with schools, New York Publie Library, 
and Eleanor M. Witmer, librarian, Teachers 
College Library, Columbia University. 

Mr. Donald B. Gilchrist, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, has been appointed chair- 
man of a College Advisory Board whose duties 
will be to prepare for the council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association a statement as to col- 
lege library services which might be performed 
at the headquarters of the American Library 
Association. It is intended that this statement 
shall be based on one prepared by Mr. Francis 
L. Goodrich, librarian of the College of the City 
of New York while chairman of the college and 
reference section of the American Library As- 


sociation. Mr. Gilchrist has been asked to serve 


for a period of five years. 
I : 
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Other librarians of the College Advisor, 
Board with the term of their services are: Wij. 
liam W. Bishop, University of Michigan (one 
year); Fanny Borden, Vassar College (two 
years); Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library (three years), and Julian S. Fowler. 
Oberlin College (four years). 

The 1932 midwinter meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in Chicago. 


IN HONOR OF SEBASTIEN CHARLETY 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
in camera by Columbia University on February 
29 on Dr. Sebastien Charléty, reetor of the 
University of Paris, and the degree of doctor 
of letters on Dr. Gerhart Hauptmann, poet 
and dramatist. Professor Howard Lee MeBain, 
dean of the Graduate Faculties of Columbia 
University, in presenting Dr. Charléty for the 
degree spoke in part as follows: 


Out of the dim years of the early twelfth cen 
tury there still shine down to us luminous shafts 
of the intellectual quickening which then stirred 
in the City of Paris. It was the era of the mag 
netic teaching of the renowned dialectician, the 
dynamic and tempestuous Peter Abelard. Through 
out all the world ran the fame of the church 
school that nestled in the shadow of Notre Dame 
and of the schools that he founded upon the Mon 
tagne Ste. Genéviéve. Out of this intellectual 
awakening, out of these schools on the fle de la 
Cité and the left bank of the Seine there emerged 
around the middle of that far-off century the 
great University of Paris. 

Then, as now, scholars were the 
Then, as now, students came in thousands from 
near and distant lands to be touched, to be taught, 
to be fired by living scholars. Over a splendid 
company of such scholars the distinguished guest 
from France whom we honor here to-day now 


university. 


presides. 

Though not as old as the university itself, the 
office of recteur is none the less of very ancient 
origin. The name of him whom we now celebrate 
adds the luster of a brilliant career to a long list 
of illustrious predecessors. 


In conferring the degree President Nicholas 
Murray Butler said: 


Born at Chambery, in Savoy; always eager 
scholar in the field of history; successful adminis- 
trator of education in succession at the University 
of Lyons, in Tunis and in Alsace-Lorraine; serving 
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1927 in the distinguished post of rector of 
ancient University of Paris, which for some 
ght centuries has been a gladly accepted leader 
¢ the world’s learning; historian and interpreter 


e 
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of the life of modern France; outstanding repre- 
sentative of the culture and public service of her 
people, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor 
of laws. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENT MILTON C. Porter, of Mil- 
waukee, has been elected president at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
to sueceed Superintendent Edwin C. Broome, 
of Philadelphia. 


Dr. Witu1AM Scorr Gray, professor of edu- 
cation and dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Edueational Research 
Association at the Washington meeting. He 
succeeds Dr. John L. Stenquist, director of 
research in the Baltimore schools. 


American 


Dr. C. J. GALPIN, in charge of the division 
of farm population and rural life in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, was elected president 
of the American Sociological Society at the re- 
cent annual meeting. 


Mr. Euwoop W. SHAFER, principal of the 
Riverhead, New York, High School, was elected 
president of the Associated Academic Principals 
at the annual meeting which was held recently 
at Syracuse. 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Mr. James 
J. Colgate was given on February 25 under the 
auspices of the New York district of the Col- 
gate University Alumni Corporation to cele- 
brate Mr. Colgate’s fifty years of association 
with the university as student, alumnus and 
Messages were received from Mr. 
Hoover and from Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Mr. Colgate inherited his position of 
patron to the university as the son of James B. 
Colgate and the grandson of William Colgate. 


patron. 


Hughes. 


Dr. ALLEN WINTER Rowe, director of re- 
search at Evans Memorial, Massachusetts Me- 
morial Hospital, and professor of physiological 
chemistry in Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, has been nominated for president of the 
Alumni Association of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for the term beginning in 
June, when Mr. Bradley Dewey will retire. 


Mr. Davin J. MALCOLM, superintendent of 
Florida and 
Savoy, Massachusetts, has been made a trustee 
of the Massachusetts State College. 


THE Rev. A. T. P. WituiAms, head master of 
Winchester College, England, has been elected 
a member of the Athenaeum under the provi- 
sions of the rule of the elub which empowers 
the annual election by the committee of three 
persons of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature, the arts, or for public services. 


schools in Clarksburg, Monroe, 


Mr. P. E. Meapon, the director of education 
for Laneashire, England, has been invited by 
the governing body of Columbia University to 
deliver a course of lectures upon the organiza- 
tion and administration of education in En- 
gland. 


THE Rev. A. Smwney Loverr has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of Yale University. He is 
now pastor of the Mount Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Lovett succeeds the Rev. Elmore M. 
McKee, who resigned last year to become rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church in Buffalo. 


DEAN Parvin Wirts, for eleven years head 
of the College of Fine Arts of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, will retire at the close of the 
academic year. 

PROFESSOR DonaLp P. Corrre.u, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has visited the 
University of Maine to confer with officers of 
the university and certain faculty committees 
with reference to a program which is now under 
way for the improvement of instruction in the 
The program calls for the special 
counsel of Professor Cottrell over a period of 
two years. 


university. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE D. StTRAYER, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has announced the 
staff of the Chicago School Survey to include 
the following from the staff of the college: 
Professors E. S. Evenden, J. R. MeGaughy, 
Jesse H. Newlon, Carter Alexander, Jesse F. 
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Williams, Paul R. Mort, H. B. Bruner, John 
K. Norton, E. H. Reeder, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
F. B. O’Rear, W. S. Elsbree, Jean Betzner, 
and Dr. F. W. Maroney. In addition the staff 
will include: Professor Frank W. Hart, of the 
University of California; Professor Fred Engel- 
hardt, of the University of Minnesota; Mr. 
George A. Womrath, business superintendent of 
the Minneapolis Publie Schools; Professor W. 
W. Wright, of the University of Indiana; Mr. 
Milo Stuart, assistant superintendent of schools 
at Indianapolis; Professor D. H. Eikenberry, of 
the Ohio State University, and Dr. L. A. Wil- 
son, assistant commissioner for vocational edu- 
cation in the New York State Department of 
KH dueation. 


Dr. JAMES W. NorMAN, dean of the College 
of Edueation of the University of Florida and 
for eleven successive years dean of the summer 
session, has been granted three months leave of 


absence. Dr. T. MeN. Simpson, head of the 


department of mathematics, has been appointed 


director of the summer session. 


Proressor J. J. Finpuay, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Manchester from 
1903 until 1925 and author of numerous pub- 
lications on education, is visiting the United 
States. 

Dr. ELMER ELLSwortH Brown, chancellor of 
New York University, sailed on March 4 for a 
six-weeks stay in Europe. 

Proressor GeorGE H. BLAKESLEE, Frank B. 
Weeks, visiting professor at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has been appointed by the United States 
Government a special assistant to the American 
Legation at Peiping, to assist in the present Far 
Eastern crisis, and particularly to be available 
for assistance to General McCoy, the American 
member of the League Commission of Inquiry. 
Professor Blakeslee sailed for Peiping at the 
end of February. 

Dr. Freperic T. BLANCHARD, professor of 
English and chairman of the department of En- 
glish at the University of California at Les An- 
geles, has returned after a half-year leave of 
absence during which he did research work in 
Europe. 

Dr. CLARENCE Cook LiTTLe, director of the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar 
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Harbor, Maine, and formerly president of the 
University of Michigan, will be the speaker at 
the commencement exercises of the University 
of New Hampshire. 


Dr. Ratpu C. HutTcHison, the newly elected 
president of Washington and Jefferson College, 
addressed more than one hundred and fifty 
members of the Washington and Jefferson 
Alumni Association of New York on February 
29 at the Century Club. 


Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor 
emeritus of history at Harvard University and 
historian of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, was the principal speaker at 
the three-day bicentennial celebration at Syra- 
cuse University. 

Dr. Epwarp M. Lewis, president of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, attended the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the New En- 
gland Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Boston on February 26. On the fol- 
lowing day he spoke to a gathering of the Man- 
chester-New Hampshire Rotary. An address to 
the University Club of Stamford, Connecticut, 
was delivered on March 4, and the following day 
Dr. Lewis attended a meeting of the New En- 
gland Council at Hartford. 


Rosert Lincoutn KE ty, president of FKarl- 
ham College, 1902-17, and now permanent secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges 
and the Council of Chureh Boards of Eduea- 
tion, has been invited to speak on the program 
of the World’s Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations at Honolulu, Hawaii, in July; to deliver 
the oration at the annual dinner of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Chapter in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
to give the address at the annual dinner of the 
American Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools at Washington, D. C., on “Vitalizing 
the Military College Curriculum.” 


Frep Hersert Dopce, director of physical 
education at Rutgers University since 1898, died 
on February 20 at the age of seventy-two years. 


Haro_p BarNEs, since 1911 supervising prin- 
cipal of elementary and junior high-school edu- 
eation at Girard College, Philadelphia, died on 
February 26 at the age of sixty-four years. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ABERCROMBIE, teacher of 
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Latin and Greek and principal of Worcester 
Academy, Massachusetts, from 1882 until his 
retirement as emeritus principal in 1918, died 
on February 24 in his seventy-ninth year. 

Emit M. Sippue, for seven years advisory 
director of the Park School, Baltimore, and 
treasurer of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, died suddenly on February 22 at the age 
f fifty-three years. 


oL I 


FERDINAND Buisson, one of the founders of 
the third French Republie’s free public-school 
system and a former director in the primary in- 
struction division of the Ministry of Education, 
died on February 16 at the age of ninety-one 
years. 

THE second General Congress on Child Wel- 
fare will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
July 18 to 21. The first congress was held in 
1925, with over a thousand in attendance from 
fifty-two different countries. 


AN institute of Adult Education will be held 
in Spokane, Washington, from April 6 to 8, 
under the auspices of the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association. 

THE School Board of Cleveland has voted to 
discontinue all summer school classes to enable 
it to make a saving of $185,000. 


Tue Edueation Board of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has adopted a budget providing for a ten per 
cent. pay eut for employees paid less than $100 
and sixteen per cent. for others, thus assuring 
funds for teachers’ salaries unpaid since Janu- 
ary 1. 

THE will of the late Dr. William H. Nichols 
has been appraised and it is announced that 
half the residuary estate (less certain legacies) 
bequeathed to New York University amounts to 
$3,670,401. Other bequests amounting to $795,- 
000 inelude $250,000 to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, and $50,000 to the American 
Chemical Society. 


THE World-Telegram reports that bills pend- 
ing in the New York State legislature to in- 
crease school attendance requirements have been 
disapproved by the New York Board of Edu- 
These bills would have (1) raised the 
minimum age for obtaining working papers to 
16; (2) inereased hours of required attendance 


cation. 
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at continuation schoo] from four to eight a 
week; (3) allowed minors to substitute even- 
ing school for continuation school attendance. 


The board also went on record against bills 
making the State Education Commissioner the 
final resort of appeal from decisions of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Board, requiring teachers 
to be residents of New York State, lowering 
the restrictions on use of school buildings after 
school hours and eliminating charges to organi- 
zations using the buildings. It also opposed a 
bill providing for the election, instead of ap- 
pointment, of members of the Board of Edu- 


cation. 


Ir is reported that on account of lack of 
funds, the Institute of Law at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, founded four years ago, may 
be discontinued. The institute has never had 
an endowment but has been supported by gifts 
received from time to time. Funds, however, 
will be exhausted at the end of the present 
college year and unless further gifts are forth- 
coming soon, the institute will have to operate 
at a deficit. This deficit, it is said, would have 
to be paid out of the operating expenses of the 
rest of the university and so result in the eur- 
tailment of other work, or be carried as a debt 
against unrestricted endowment funds of the 
university. 


PRESIDENT JAMES L. McConauauy, of Wes- 
leyan University, speaking before a gathering 
of alumni on February 27, reported that the 
business depression has not had a marked effect 
at Wesleyan University. Larger gifts for cur- 
rent income have been received this year than 
in any recent year, and instead of decreasing 
expenditures, increases amounting to $25,000 
are to be made in professors’ salaries. The fac- 
ulty and student body are the largest in his- 
tory, although about one third of the under- 
graduates have applied for scholarships and 
loans. $200,000 was expended for buildings in 
1931 and the endowment was increased more 
than $150,000. The expenditures in 1931 were 
greater than the previous year, but the total 
income was decreased by only about $3,000. 


VassaR COLLEGE maintained its sound finan- 
cial condition and increased its student fund 
last year by $36,500, according to a report to 
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the alumnae association by President Henry 
Noble MacCracken. The budget for 1931-32 
was increased by $53,000 to an aggregate of 
$570,000 and the number of the faculty re- 
mained the same. The pension system would 
continue, the maintenance program being car- 
ried out and the wages of the working staff 
Student aid for the past 
was 


would be unchanged. 
aggregated $160,000, and assistance 


DD 5 


year 
given to 28 per cent. of the students. 

On January 2, the University of Wiirzburg 
celebrated its three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary. The university was established in 1402 
but was closed in 1413 and was not reopened 
until January 2, 1582. In contrast with most 
other schools of higher learning that were the 
outgrowth of the Reformation, this university 
was designed as a stronghold of Catholicism. 
The university retained its ecclesiastical char- 
acter until the end of the eighteenth century. 
When, however, in 1803, it came under the con- 
trol of Bavaria, it took on a more liberal char- 
acter. 

Tue formal celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the University 
College of Liverpool was held on December 18, 
1931, the Chancellor (Lord Derby) presiding 
over the degree ceremony at St. George’s Hall. 
An address of commemoration was delivered by 
the vice-chancellor, Dr. Hetherington, and the 
principal, Canon Rendall, gave a formal recital 
of the long roll of nearly sixty benefactors to 
whom the college and the university owed so 
much of their material existence. In his ad- 
dress the vice-chancellor said that the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool could trace its real origin to 
the foundation of a medical school in the town 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
The school was able to conduct official examina- 
tions, and there was certainly organized medical 
teaching in the city before 1800. By 1900 there 
were nearly 600 students, and in 1903, when the 
college became an independent university, it had 


645 day students. The students now numbered 
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2,200, and the annual expenditure was over 


aye 


£200,000. 


A HIGHER institute of physical education has 
been organized as a department of the faculty 
of medicine at each of the two government uni- 
versities at Ghent and at Liége, Belgium, re. 
spectively. The degrees of licentiate of phys- 
ical education, agrégé of physical education, and 
doctor of physical education are conferred. 


Ir is announced in the London Times that the 
members of the Royal Society of Teachers wi! 
presently proceed to the quinquennial election 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council, a body 
created by Parliament with authority to form 
and keep a Register of Teachers. The council 
has laid down conditions of admission, covering 
attainments, professional training and experi- 
ence, and all teachers admitted to registration 
thereby attain professional standing. By com- 
mand of the King, the whole body of registered 
teachers is now known as the Royal Society ot 
Teachers, and members are entitled to use the 
designation, M.R.S.T. 


A survey of education in the Province of On- 
tario is being sponsored by the Ontario Men 
Teachers’ Federation. One of the problems to 
be undertaken will be the overburdening of 
pupils with activities creeping into the school 
system. The survey will probably take two 
years to complete, when its findings and repre- 
sentations will be presented to the Department 
of Education. 


A UnitTep Press dispatch from Brazil states 
that the Minister of Education, Dr. Francisco 
Campos, has informed the Foreign Ministry 
that he was ready to sponsor a cultural inter- 
change between Italy and Brazil which would 
include scholarships for Italian students. Free 
transportation will be given to Italian students 
aboard Brazilian boats, according to the plan. 
Teaching of Italian in official educational insti- 
tutions in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Porto 
Alegre and Bello Horizonte, is included. 


DISCUSSION 


AN IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 
EpucaTIon is an optimistic profession. We 
speak in our educational researches, journals 


and books only of those pupils with whom we 
have succeeded. The failures are relegated into 
the limbo of the maladjusted. With these noth- 
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ing is to be done beside keeping them in the 
warm school away from outside mischief and 
from under their parents’ feet, and occasion- 
ally sending them down to be examined by the 
school expert in mental hygiene. At these 
pupils we shrug our shoulders, thereby confess- 
ing the failure of the school to cope with extra- 
ordinary conditions and to correct the deficien- 
cies of the home environment. 

In the average high school the teacher soon 
vives up the attempt to impart knowledge to 
such pupils and concentrates on bridling their 
unruly spirits, preventing them from throwing 
spitballs, erasers and other projectiles, and 
from annihilating one another with the bare fist. 
The teacher must also be concerned with the 
probability that they will contaminate the well- 
behaved. 

Imagine teaching the intricacies of Latin syn- 
tax to a class of forty Marx Brothers, each a 
specialist in his own particular brand of mon- 
key business and loudly appreciative of the per- 
formances of his “brothers.” With such, the 
ordinary recourse to sending home for the 
parents has long since been tried and found use- 
less. The parent, needless to say, shrugs his 
shoulders, too, and there the matter ends. If 
we, the teacher and the parent, resign—as we 
must—for the boy can not be expelled, his mad- 
ness is reaffirmed. He glories in the evident 
discomfiture of his teachers and parents and re- 
gards the incident as an official imprimatur to 
At least, he is recognized as being 
a hopeless case and it becomes a matter of 
pride to maintain the desperate position. Pro- 
viding he does not go too far, the run of the 
school or the special annex to which such pupils 
may be sent is his. 

And now for some actual examples. Take 
the sturdy, colored six-footer whose canary- 
whistle is the delight of the study-room. In the 
same room we have a specialist in barnyard 
noises and a ventriloquist whose forte is im- 
pressions of angry dogs and love-sick cats—not 
to forget the young kleptomaniaec who must be 
made to surrender at the end of each period the 
chalk and erasers he has managed to purloin in 
the course of the hour. Truly, Topaze’s torture 
was a pin-prick compared to the pain of one 
who supervises such a room! None of these 
anties warrants expulsion, even though they 


his badness. 
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continue to be performed term after term, in 
the same progress grade. 

In the case of confirmed truants, after ten 
cents a week has been wasted on them for ten 
weeks in the form of absentee postal cards and 
telephone calls, and after the truant officer has 
spent three weeks rounding up the neighbor- 
hood Loew theaters, a lenient judge, eyeing the 
disproportionate sizes of the burly attendance 
officer and the shrinking culprit with his mother 
erying behind him, permits himself an obiter 
dictum on the school’s lack of sympathy for 
these poor, misunderstood children and dis- 
charges the case with a warning. And there is 
something to be said for the judge! 

Undoubtedly, one of the causes of this situa- 
tion is the degeneration of the home brought 
about by unemployment. The father has been 
gradually losing the little control he had over 
his children, and his continued presence in the 
home leads to the usual contempt a family feels 
for a bread winner who fails to win bread. At 
the same time, the parent, conscious of his own 
plight, does not bother the boy to seek a job 
that does not exist for him or for anybody else. 
In other words, these times of unemployment 
and hunger increase the burden of the school, 
which is turned into an asylum for the boys who 
would normally work after completing the ele- 
mentary school course. The result is that the 
dreaded problems of the continuation schools 
are now piling up on the high schools. 

For such boys we have neither effective cur- 
riculum nor proper educational equipment. 
They do not belong in an academic environ- 
ment. Nor will they learn bookkeeping and 
typewriting. What remains for them is the 
vocational school and a gymnasium in which to 
play ball. If those whose business it is to 
supervise a vocational schoo! tell us that just as 
much brains are required to make a good me- 
chanie as is necessary to conjugate the verb 
“avoir,” we shall be first to agree. But the 
condition we are faced with is not so much to 
turn out model mechanics as to give these so- 
called “maladjusted” boys an opportunity to 
work off their tremendous vitality, even if it 
consists only in donning a “monkey” suit and 
lugging pig-iron castings up and down the stairs 
until they drop exhausted when the final bell 
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rings. If in the four years they learn only the 
rudiments of a trade, the school will have been 
of some material assistance to them. The school 
will have done something to prepare them for 
practical living. 

It must be understood that we are no longer 
preparing every Tom, Dick and Harry to be- 
We must accept in 
education Frederick Taylor 
found in industry; that we have various types 
of mentality among which the “ox-type” is fre- 
For such the education of 
During 


come a doctor or a lawyer. 
the conclusions 


quently to be met. 
the muscles precedes that of the mind. 
the last twenty years, we have been thinking 
primarily in terms of college-entrance and sec- 
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retarial courses. In the next five years, we must 
hastily recast our planning and make provision 
for an unprecedented demand for vocational! 
schools to accommodate the new influx of 
pupils. We must accept our pupils for what 
they are and cope with the problem, not from 
our knowledge of the past development of our 
high schools, but from the costly lessons that 
have followed our failure to plan for the future 
of the raw material entering our schools. Edu- 
cation in the past has been entirely too willing 
to follow catastrophe; it should occasionally an- 
ticipate it. 

F. K. LANE HicH ScHoo., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JULIAN ARONSON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW COLLEGE PLAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO IN 
OPERATION 


Our new college plan has been in operation 
four months. Though definitive judgments 
ean not be made at this time, those of us most 
vitally concerned with the plan in operation 
have found much of interest and value in the 
reports from members of the instructional 
staff, from student and from staff 
members of the health service, who have daily 
contacts with many individually. 
These reports indicate student reactions quite 
accurately and make possible some comparisons 
and contrasts between conditions under the old 


THE 


advisers 


students 


plan and conditions as they now seem to be 


shaping under the new plan. 

During the first three weeks of last October 
more of our students were confused and un- 
certain about what they were doing than dur- 
ing the corresponding period in _ previous 
years; in each succeeding week the number of 
such students became steadily less among those 
interviewed, and by the end of December the 
number and percentage of students not satis- 
factorily oriented seemed to be no greater than 
under the old plan at the corresponding date. 
Furthermore, the number of students who were 
positively enthusiastic about their work was 
greater than under the old plan. Thus, as 
far as the orientation of our students into their 


college life and work is concerned, the dark 
side of the picture seems to be no darker, while 
the bright side seems to be brighter. 

Each week of operation of the new plan 
seems to add preceptibly to the number of stu- 
dents and faculty members who are enthusias- 
tic in their praise of the basic features of the 
new plan and the accompanying results. 
Faculty members, relieved of police duties, are 
studying more critically than ever before the 
effectiveness of their different types of instruc- 
tional methods and efforts. Students, given in- 
creased responsibility for their own education, 
with their attention directed solely to educa- 
tional opportunities rather than to compulsory 
disciplinary devices, are working harder and 
more effectively, are reading more books with 
greater profit, are attending classes faithfully 
and more purposefully, are interested in tests, 
quizzes and examinations for instructional pur- 
poses rather than for marks, and are learning 
how to work effectively much earlier in their 
college career than under the old plan. 

Since faculty members and advisers are in- 
terested in doing all that they can to assist the 
student who is vitally interested in his own 
educational advancement, and since our fresh- 
men under the new plan are showing more in- 
tellectual curiosity and more concern about their 
own intellectual development than was the case 
under the old plan, this year’s freshmen are 
provided classroom activities better designed 
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and conducted with greater verve and enthu- 
siasm, and find more individual attention avail- 
able whenever they need or desire it, than 
were ever before provided under our old plan. 

Of course we have a small minority of stu- 
dents who have interpreted freedom to mean 
license without responsibilities. These students 
are being informed that we shall not permit the 
standard for satisfactory completion of the col- 
lege requirements to be lowered by the failure 
of a minority to realize their responsibilities in 
a cooperative undertaking. 

Though we have already changed some de- 
tails of our plan as a result of experience in 
operation, and shall continuously be ready to 
change details in the light of experience, our 
experience to date has converted our previous 
belief into a conviction that the basic features 
of the new plan are soundly conceived and 
eminently practicable. 

That the distinguishing features of our new 
educational program are attractive to a highly 
desirable type of student is testified by the fact 
that the scores on scholastic aptitude tests, the 
reports from the health service staff and the 
opinions expressed by faculty members show 
that this year’s freshmen have higher intel- 
lectual capacity, are better specimens of human- 
ity physically, and are more attractive beings 
socially than any previous entering class. 

C. S. BoucHER 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Dr. Epwin D. Starsuck, director of charac- 
ter research in the school of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, announces the com- 
pletion of a book including short summaries of 
647 biographies for juveniles, Volume III of a 
series of eight “Guides-to Books for Char- 
acter.” 

Cooperation of thousands of Los Angeles 
high-school students made possible a practical 
test of the biographies selected by a staff of lit- 
erary critics working at S. C. under Dr. Star- 
buek’s direction. “Students at Lincoln and 
Manual Arts senior high schools, and at Mt. 
Vernon and Hollenbeck junior high schools 
made frank, discriminating comments about 
which books they liked or disliked and why, and 
their opinions were not only interesting but of 
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great value to the critical staff at Southern 
California,” states Dr. Starbuck. “This is the 
first time that any similar check of California 
children’s actual reading interests has been at- 
tempted scientifically on a large scale.” 

The staff in character research at 8S. 
has had the cooperation of the Los Angeles 
Publie Library since this literary enterprise has 
been carried on in Philosophy Hall for the pur- 
pose of giving parents and teachers reliable 
data on literature for the direction of chiidren’s 
During the past two years, work on 


C. also 


reading. 


Volume III has entailed the reading of 5,000 
biographies and autobiographies, of which 647 


were included in the recommended list. 

Among these are “Boyhood of a Naturalist,” 
by John Muir; “Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” by 
Carl Sandburg; “Benjamin Franklin,” by E. 
Laurence Dudley; “Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Are,” by Samuel Langhorne Clemens; 
“Against the Current,’ by Edward A. Steiner; 
“Everybody’s Boswell,” by James Boswell, and 
“Mark Twain’s Autobiography,” by Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens. 

Work in character research under Dr. Star- 
buck first received recognition before he came 
to Los Angeles as a result of its winning a 
$20,000 national prize for the best plan of 
character education for public schools. Since 
1928 the enterprise has been supported finan- 
cially by the Payne Research Fund of New 
York. 

Volume 1 of the “Guide” series treats of fairy 
tales, myths and legends, and consists of 380 
pages. Volume II classifies fiction for young 
people between the ages of six and sixteen, and 
is a book of 579 pages. Three collections of 
stories for boys and girls selected from those 
so far recommended in the “Guide” have also 
been published, “Familiar Haunts,” “Enchanted 
Paths,” and “Far Horizons.” 

World poetry is to be the subject of Volume 
IV. A group of six literary critics, a statis- 
tician, and a clerical staff is now organized for 
the new project. They are to examine all 
poetry which might prove enjoyable and val- 
uable for children of all school grades through 
high school. This staff includes writers, ecrities 
who have had experience in teaching, in litera- 
ture, philosophy, psychology and library man- 
agement. Some of them are parents. 

“While it is true that it will probably be 
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much more difficult to apply objective standards 
to the appreciation and selection of poetry than 
it has been to prose for children, the present 
staff of critics has worked out an original satis- 
“The 
result of its application should satisfy the exact 
and 


factory technique,’ Dr. Starbuck states. 


requirements set by literary craftsmen 
critics, as well as the qualities most valued by 
teachers, parents, children and the poets them- 
selves.” 

Methods of judging literature for children 
by the staff at S. C. and 


character research 
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results have been internationally endorsed by 
educators, librarians, teachers and parents. En- 
thusiastic recommendations have been given by 
Roger W. Babson, W. H. Kilpatrick, Clarence 
M. Case, George A. Coe, Goodwin B. Watson 
and many others. 

Standards of value used include: fitness for 
school grades, high literary quality, values tend- 
ing to promote character and situations which 
are true to nature and to human nature. 

A CORRESPONDENT 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHILDREN BILL IN 
PARLIAMENT 


Tue Children and Young Persons Bill should 
go a long way to remedy the imperfections of 
the laws dealing with the protection of neglected 
children and the treatment of youthful offend- 
ers. It was introduced with great ability by 
Mr. Oliver Stanley; it was welcomed by Mr. R. 
J. Davies on behalf of the Opposition, and 
given a second reading with the consent of the 
whole House; none of the eritics was partisan 
or destructive. Their one object was to make 
suggestions for its improvement, so that the 
House of Commons may be able to feel, when 
the bill passes into law, that a determined effort 
has been made to fulfill more faithfully than 
ever before their duty to the children, unable to 
speak or fend for themselves, the care of whom 


ought to be an especially sacred charge to the 


community. The country has moved far since 
the bad old days when, in 1849, as Mr. Stanley 
reminded the House, the full majesty of the 
law sentenced over 10,000 children under sev- 
enteen to imprisonment and even to transpor- 
In more recent times there has been 
what Mr. called a gratifying fall in 
juvenile offenders. Between 1917 and 1929 the 
number of young offenders charged has dimin- 
ished from over 50,000 to less than 24,000, and 
the number convicted from 27,290 to 5,936. 
Moreover there has been a great improvement 
not only in the statisties of youthful offences 
but in the conditions of children’s employment. 

Yet, even to-day, as Lady Astor pointed out 
in the debate, many of the children employed 


tation. 
Davies 


in unregulated trades, estimated at 400,000, are 
working for seventy-two hours a week, and 
these figures appear to be an under-statement 
of the case. It is to be hoped that the omission 
of the bill to deal with this particular blemish, 
which is not strictly relevant to its purpose, 
will be repaired before long by other means. 
On the whole, however, though the measure still 
leaves much to be desired before it can be re- 
garded as the perfect Children’s Charter, there 
is, as Major Jesson remarked, evidence of a 
warm heart in the bill. Those of its clauses 
which aim at revising the law with which young 
people find themselves in conflict all tend to 
give them a better chance of avoiding a life of 
crime, and those which provide means of removy- 
ing children from undesirable surroundings and 
making suitable arrangements for their educa- 
tion and training show a wise regard for their 
welfare and happiness. The bill, in short, is a 
good bill, and will undo much of the harm that 
has been tolerated in the past by successsive 
governments. But there is still room for further 
improvement, and this, to judge from the tem- 
per of yesterday’s debate, it is likely to receive 
during its passage through the House.—-Th¢ 
London Times. 


The enlightened measure now before the Brit- 
ish House of Commons for dealing with young 
offenders deserves general attention as being the 
outcome of experience carefully recorded )) 
many earnest child welfare workers. 

Twenty-four years have gone by since a bill 
of this kind has been passed in Britain. In 
1908, when the existing law was enacted, special 
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eourts for dealing with juvenile offenders were 
largely experimental. Now these valuable in- 
stitutions have proved their worth, and one of 
the provisions of the bill is to extend their scope 
and to separate them more nearly completely 
than they hitherto have been from places in 
whieh grown-up persons are brought to trial. 

Juvenile courts would deal with young per- 
sons up to the age of 17. Up to now their 
jurisdiction has ceased in cases of neglect when 
the child was 14. In other matters it has ended 
at the age of 16. . ‘ 

The object of the bill throughout is to give 
children and young persons who are led astray 
hetter opportunities of getting back to the 
straight course. No child of eight would be re- 
garded as eapable of cognizable crime. At 
present seven is the age limit. No child under 
10 would be sent to a reformatory school, and 
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none under 18 would receive a capital sentence. 
Increased powers would be given to local edu- 
cation authorities so that neglected children 
might not come into the hands of the police 
merely because they are not being properly 
looked after. 

Numerous other changes are proposed in the 
existing law. Voluntary homes for difficult 
children would be brought under registration 
and inspection, and regulations regarding street 
trading revised. New and salutary rules are 
outlined to prevent abuses in connection with 
adoptions. 

All this is to the good. 
be introduced in the bill as the result of debate. 
But as the measure stands, it is already a val- 
uable contribution to world effort to help the 
less happily situated sections of the rising gen- 
eration.—The Christian Science Monitor. 


Improvements may 


REPORTS 


MEASURING MENTAL ABILITY IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


THE traditional approach to classifying 


pupils has involved the use of measures of 


mental ability. Such instruments, usually called 
“intelligence tests,” measure the ability of pupils 
Each such test has some claim to 
validity by virtue of its standardization.? 
Studies by the writer,’ by Kuhlmann,‘ and by 
Witty and Taylor® indicate that validity coef- 
ficients of correlation, involving the paired 
quantitative seores yielded by the several in- 
struments, range between positive 0.50 and posi- 


to learn.} 


1R. Pintner, ‘‘Intelligence Testing—Methods 
and Results.’’ (New Edition.) New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., p. 49, 1931. 

2 For a discussion of validity, see G. M. Ruch, 
‘‘The Objective or New-Type Examination.’’ 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, pp. 27-30, 
1929, 

>M. E. Broom, ‘‘The Validity of Four Individ- 
ual Tests of Mental Ability.’’ Los Angeles Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, 8 (No. 7): 9-10. 
March, 1929. (A second study by the writer in- 
volving group tests in the intermediate elementary 
grades has not been published.) 

*#. Kuhlmann, ‘‘The Pearson Formula, and A 
Further Note on the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests.’’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 13: 32-45. Feb- 
ruary, 1929, 

°P. A. Witty and J. F. Taylor, ‘‘Some Results 
of the Multi-Mental Test.’’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 20: 299-303. April, 1929. 


tive 0.75, with an occasional coefficient reported 
above or below these extreme values. Hull has 
pointed out that modern aptitude tests have 
forecasting efficiency defined by validity coeffi- 
cients between positive 0.50 and positive 0.70.° 
The validity coefficients obtained in the several 
studies are below the level of Hull’s concept of 
“decided value.” 

The evidence concerning the relationship be- 
tween school achievement, as measured by 
marks, and quantitative yielded by 
measures of mental ability is somewhat similar 
in character. Ruch and Stoddard assembled 
data from several studies, showing that co- 
efficients for these paired variables range, nor- 
mally, between positive 0.30 and positive 0.60, 
with relatively few above positive 0.50.7 A 
wealth of data is available to support this find- 
ing. Unfortunately, little or none of it is di- 
rectly related to educational work in the inter- 
mediate elementary grades. The majority of 
such studies have been carried out in the secon- 
dary schools or in the colleges and universities. 

6C, L. Hull, ‘‘ Aptitude Testing.’’ World Book 
an Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, p. 274, 

"7G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, ‘‘Tests and 
Measurements in High School  Instruction.’’ 


World Book Companv Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, p. 221, 1927 


seores 
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With the evidence which has been presented 
in mind, it is now possible to consider some- 
what different data. In 1929, the 
writer directed the administration of the MeCall 
Multi-Mental Seale, Form 1, and of the New 
Stanford Test, Advanced Exam- 
ination, Form V, in a small elementary school 
The mental and 


October, 


Achievement 


system in southern California. 
educational age scores obtained by using these 
tests, when paired, yielded a coefficient of cor- 
The data 


were obtained in grades four to six inclusive. 


relation of positive 0.732: (N = 273). 


Subsequently, the work was repeated in this 
school system. Additional testing in October, 
1929, and in September, 1930, made scores for 
both of the tests available for 324 additional 
pupils. The coefficient obtained by pairing the 
mental age seores yielded by the McCall test 
and the educational age scores yielded by the 
New Standford Test for these 324 pupils was 
positive 0.752. These results check closely with 
those reported by Witty and Taylor (footnote 
5.) Witty and Taylor, in grades four to six, 
obtained a coefficient of correlation for paired 
McCall mental age seores and Stanford eduea- 
tional scores which was 0.78 
(N=5 


In September, 1930, the writer conducted a 


positive 


y in a second school 
system in southern California. The Publie 
School Achievement Test, Form 1, Batteries A, 
B, and C, and the McCall Multi-Mental Scale, 
Form 1, used. The grade placement 
measures yielded by the group of achievement 
tests were correlated with the McCall mental 
age scores. The resulting coefficient was posi- 
0.805. Records of 575 pupils in grades 
four to eight inelusive were considered in this 


school achievement survey 


were 


tive 


study. 

The correlation coefficients involving the paired 
derived quantitative measures of achievement 
and of mental ability indicate a higher degree 
of agreement than either those between paired 
measures of mental ability or those between 
paired marks (measuring school achievement) 
and mental test derived measures. It appears 
that we can use grade placement measures or 
educational age scores yielded by batteries of 
achievement tests instead of mental age scores 
for purposes of forecasting academic success 
in the intermediate grades of the elementary 
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school. The “intelligence tests” devised for yse 
in the intermediate elementary grades validate 
the batteries of school achievement tests in th, 
same grades as measures of the academic phases 
of intelligence better than they validate each 
other. 

It is perfectly logical to regard batteries of 
achievement tests as excellent tests of menta] 
ability. Some years ago Calvin pointed oyt 
that “we never measure inborn intelligence: 
we always measure acquired intelligence, but we 
infer from differences in acquired intelligence, 
differences in native endowment when we com- 
pare individuals in a group who have had com- 
mon experiences and note the differences jp 
the attainment of these individuals.”® 
in the intermediate grades of the elementary 
school undoubtedly have had similar oppor- 
tunities to learn the subject content of an edu- 
cational achievement battery, and, since they 
have progressed through the schools to the inter- 
mediate grade level, it is to be assumed that 
they have demonstrated some interest in learn- 


} 


Pupils 


ing. 

It has been shown in this brief report that 
measures yielded by mental tests and by bat 
teries of school achievement tests in the inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary school vali- 
date each other to a higher degree than do 
mental age scores yielded by mental tests. The 
obvious conclusion is that it is unnecessary to 
administer mental tests in such school grades 
to obtain a measure of the pupils’ ability to 
learn, when they have reacted to a battery of 
school achievement tests. This situation might 
be changed by the improvement of the mental 
tests devised for use in the elementary schoo! 
intermediate grades. 

M. E. Broom 

STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

San DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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8 §. S. Colvin, ‘‘Principles Underlying the Con 
struction and Use of Intelligence Tests.’’ Chapter 
II, Part I, in ‘‘Intelligence Tests and Their Use, 
edited by G. M. Whipple. Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, p. 19, 1922. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FRANK LOESCH 

WattTeR Forp writes from Chicago, “Your 
review of ‘Citizen Cole’ is tip-top. Your urge 
that schools study heroes who fight, now, for 
the things schools ought to be stressing is 
tremendously important. 
dead and gone, are of not much help in pres- 
Why don’t you feature Frank 


The text-book heroes, 


ent problems. 
Loesch ?” 

Thank you for the hint. 

Who is Frank Loesch? A quiet, dignified 
Chicago gentleman of eighty years, who, hay- 
ing attained financial competence, legal distine- 
tion and personal respect, might, with general 
approval, be now sorting and scrap-booking 
souvenirs in a country house library and direct- 
ing the cultivation of roses and persimmons 
in his private greenhouse. 

Instead, he is the president of a commission 
of Chieago citizens engaged in fighting crime 
and struggling to give the city a good name. 
This is his fifth year in this strenuous and 
dangerous service. Had he retired at the end 
of any of the other four terms, who could have 
blamed him? Had he chosen to keep out of it 
altogether and to enjoy a leisure earned by a 
strenuous life at the bar and in the prosecution 
of election frauds, he would have made a good 
subject for an essay on “Success.” 

But to see this superb old citizen sacrificing 
ease and safety to root out crime from one of 
its vast intrenched strongholds, to see him show- 
ing the legal profession who its crooks are, to 
note his fearless eriticism and logically con- 
strueted provisions for betterment, suggest that 
he is the example our youngsters ought to study, 
to know, to enjoy and to follow. I hope some 
of our favorite text-book writers will get be- 
fore schoolboys the civie adventures of such 
patriots of peaceful times as John Quincy 
Adams, Grover Cleveland, Rutherford Hayes, 
Thomas Nast, Henry Raymond, Lucius Swift, 
Tom Johnson, William Dudley Foulke, George 
Cole and Frank Loesch. Our political history 
has them sprinkled all along the road, men 
who fought successfuly or without victory 


against evils that are now, after a hundred and 
fifty years, as full of peril as in the heroic 
age of American pioneering. 

THE LIBRARIANS’LL BEAT YOU IF 


YOU DON’T WATCH OUT 
JOSEPHINE RATHBONE, former Ann Arborite, 


now president of the American Library Associa- 


tion, summoned leaders in the library field to 
meet and discuss the library’s duty in these 
hard times. For long hours the lady Josephine 
held the experts together, transforming the old 
familiar “What might be done if—” to the un- 
qualified “We will do these.” 

Reading rooms have customers as never be- 
fore. “Our old professional ways will not do,” 
resolved the shepherds of books. “We must also 
work outside the walls. We will be part and 
counsel of community responsibility for lift- 
ing the depression.” You should send a stamp 
to the association office, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, asking for the pamphlets, 
“The Library and Depression,” and “For Think- 
ing America.” 

Commissioner Cooper keeps telling us that 
the depression, the crime wave, the crooked 
courts, are the teachers’ challenge. Dean Rus- 
sell notes a sad fact that the percentage of 
teachers who can manifest an interest in a 
political problem such as the present evils repre- 
sent is smaller than the proportion of laymen 
discussing such things. This has remained true 
notwithstanding the uncontradicted assertion of 
Coolidge, Roosevelt, Taft, Cleveland and Hayes 
that the public-school teacher is maintained to 
provide for civic affairs to be managed so as to 
secure general welfare now at low ebb. 

It will occur to you that present cireum- 
stances require you and the teachers associated 
with you to instigate community meetings for 
diseussion and action appertaining to the de- 
pression. You have halls to offer. You have 
influence with the speakers best qualified to 
think and to advise. You are called a com- 
munity leader by every layman who addresses 
educational meetings. Live up to your reputa- 
tion. 
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Insomuch as our best people say your schools 
must train the next generation to keep the na- 
tion out of such a crisis as it now is in, you 
will do well to get the teachers exposed to 
economies, government and polities. The com- 
munity meeting is a potent means for such con- 
tacts. 

LOS-ANGELES LANE 

THAT noise coming from the West is Robert 
Lane, assistant superintendent. of Los Angeles 
schools, shouting that because social studies 
have gotten themselves a place everywhere the 
promoters of them musn’t think the time has 
come to rest. Hear him. What you have done 
is good, fine, superior, and it is not good enough. 
You have a delightfully easy attitude toward 
citizenship. Savage tribes manage better. Their 
until they have 
proven themselves worthy. We should see to 
it that no one is allowed to become an American 
citizen either through the courts or by mere 
growing up until subjected to rigid serutiny 
as to fitness by knowledge and past perform- 

The ele- 
for seven 


youth can’t enter manhood 


This is the school’s business. 
should that 


ance. 


mentary record show 


years John Jones has acquired American ideals 


suitable to his age. The added testimony of 
junior and senior high schools should be satis- 
factory. University or employer should be the 
final witness and be ealled on to stand sponsor 
in the civic baptism. We are comic, we Ameri- 
We are greatly concerned about the 
It’s 


cans. 
foreigner who wants to become a citizen. 
time to Americanize the American born. 


YOUTH AND MR. MORRELL 

Ovr local paper, The Long Island Chronicle, 
commends the recommendation of Gerald Mor- 
rell, a New York City attorney, that high- 
schools, colleges and universities should include 
in their courses requirements that all students 
should attend a designated number of meetings 
or conventions of organized political parties. 

The Chronicle editor is for the scheme. Un- 
numbered thousands of citizens, he says, are 
disgusted with the type of persons now prev- 
alent in and ruling the political service. The 
visiting foreigner is amazed at the riff-raff hang- 
ing around our city halls or county court houses 
and occupying positions of trust. Polities to- 
day is based largely on essential dishonesty, on 
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the submergence of personal ideals and elegy 
ethics. It is an opportunistic calling where 
men bend to the boss, playing a game accord. 
ing to rules neither honest nor intelligent. 
Principle in polities yields to expediency. 

Politicians are in disrepute, though polities 
has been called by the best minds the mos: 
noble of man’s pursuits. Among Americans 
the cultured avoid public affairs. They leaye 
the duty of governing to other hands rathe 
than to contaminate themselves. This is ¢o: 
tentment and stupidity. 

It is a waste to blame the politicians. Tl, 
are, by and large, a band of merry men, hon 
est when they have to be or when it pays. The 
are interested in profitable jobs. Business me», 
are hardly more ethical. 

The roots of the evil are apathy and igno 
rance. 

Mr. Morrell would take youth when it is be- 
ginning to use its own mind, when it is recep- 
tive to ideas. He would make young people, 
as the founders of the educational system pro- 
posed, a part of political life. He would essay 
to bring back to polities the respectability om 
fathers at the birth of the. Republic ascribed 
to common affairs. . 

Mr. Morrell sees that schools are not prepar- 
ing youth for the great adventure—the making 
of a nation. Schools avoid polities. 

On first thought, continues the editorial 
writer, one wonders why the New York State 
Board of Regents does not require a more in 
timate knowledge of political affairs than is 
involved in the dry eivies text-books. Prin 
cipals, presidents and professors can not help 
but be in sympathy with the movement. 

To be sure, there will be many who will 
heartily dislike polities, just as, now, many have 
no taste for Latin, algebra or literature. But 
should Mr. Morrell’s plan sueceed in interest 
ing a fraction it will accomplish wonders. 

Such is the comment of the editor of a smal 
town paper. In 1923, French Strother can- 
vassed the editors of the great dailies, North 
and South. They were amazingly unanimous 
that the most important service the schoo! 
should undertake is honest and efficient govern- 
ment. Franklin, Washington, Rusk, Madison, 
Webster, Clinton and Mann, proposed this a> 
the paramount purpose of schools. But Web- 
ster, in 1787, thought the schoolmaster too igno- 
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rant of the meaning of the Revolution to carry 
out its prineiples unless compelled by law to 
observe them. Attorney Morrell, in 1932, has 
this same idea. I do not know of any public 
high-school that makes the knowledge of polities 
and intent to purify government its chief con- 
cern. If you do, for the land’s sake name it, 
and we'll turn the spotlight on it that its good 
works may be seen of man. 


BREVIARY AGAIN 

[He Persian king at times grew murderous 
toward the man he had hired to harp on “Sire, 
remember the Athenians.” The Roman sena- 
tors were often bored to death by Cato’s per- 
petual “Carthage must be destroyed.” The 
themes lacked variations. Not so the verses 
n this Sehoolman’s Breviary which comes to 
vou here, each month, from the mouths of no 
hired men but as carefully considered truths 
spoken by eminent respectables. Let us unite 


n reading the verses beginning with 49. 


19. PRESENT SCHOOL TRAINING 
MISSES THE MARK. The training received 
in school does not fit for democracy. Insuffi- 
cient time and effort are devoted to it. The 
citizen is not taught to think for himself on 
political and other social questions both of which 
are always current in the community. Study 
and praetice must be cooperative. SEBA EL- 
DRIDGE, Prof. Sociology, U. of Kansas. 
“Major Problems of Democracy.” 1928. 


50. MORE SCHOOLS, MORE CRIME. 
That which available statistics demonstrate be- 
yond dispute is the low standard of public se- 
curity in the United States as compared with 
any other country of parallel civilization. Ac- 
cording to Hoffman, statistician of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., homicide in the United 
States, from 1919 to 1923, was 16 times that of 
England and Wales. Chicago had a longer list 
of killings than all England. Burglary insur- 
ance was fifteen to twenty times as high as in 
England. PRESTON WM. SLOSSON. “The 
Great Crusade and After.” 1930. 


51. IDEALS GONE FROM PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Our American idealism is increas- 
ingly disparaged and forsaken by the public 


schools. We have turned our backs on altru- 
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ism once cherished. We are materialists. Vo- 
cational training, business, and ath!eties are in 
the curriculum. Ideals have departed. REV. 
WM. G. THAYER, Headmaster, St. Marks, 
Southboro, Mass., as reported in N. Y. Times. 
June 5, 1931. 


52. ONLY AUTOMATONS. Our teachers 
are little more than automatons. If education 
is to be a creative civic force it must play a 
tremendous part in the thinking that will estab- 
lish a civilization. JESSE H. NEWLON. N. 
Y. Times. July 18, 1931. 


53. LAG OF THE SCHOOL. 
situation is a tragic absurdity. We have the 
requisites for an almost ideal civilization. Not 
once in its life has the American school caught 
up with its obligation. Education, the poten- 
tial giant, is, in fact, an impotent weakling, 
failing to repair current ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to our mutual responsibilities of govern- 
HAROLD RUGG. “Culture and Edu- 
1931. 


Our present 


ment. 
cation in America.” 


54. EDUCATION NEEDS RECONSTRUC- 
TION. The present high school, with the ex- 
ception of its extra-curriculum activities, might 
well pass as an institution of more than a cen- 
tury ago. Nine-tenths of what is taught is in 
need of reconstruction. There should be in 
every high school a department of citizenship. 
PROF. GOODWIN WATSON. “The World 
Tomorrow.” Oct., 1930. 


55. POLITICAL CRIME. The neglect of 
publie obligations is the great American crime. 
PROFESSOR TAEUSCH. “Professional and 
Business Ethies.” 1930. 


56. OUR UNSATISFACTORY DEMOC- 
RACY. What America needs is a passion for 
justice. The average citizen would like to feel 
that he can trust his government. He can’t. It 
does not operate in a spirit of fair play. What 
we ask is a public conscience. For this we look 
to you young men of the colleges. DR. JOHN 
H. McCRACKEN. Address, Lafayette Col- 
lege. Oct. 17, 1930. 


57. OUR EDUCATION UNFRIENDLY TO 
DEMOCRACY. We must deal with the prob- 
lem of making education prepare for a demo- 
eratie social system. Too much of our eurricu- 
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lum is unfriendly to democracy. If we believe SHOW THE CIVIC ELEMENT. All the ex. 
in it, why don’t we make the course of study  ercises of the public school should be directed 
around it? PROF. BOYD BODE. “Modern to promoting the general, not the individya| 
Educational Theories.” 1927. welfare. PROF. EDWARD THORNDIKE 
“Principles of Education.” 1926. 
58. CIVIC TEACHING NOT POPULAR 

WITH TEACHERS. In “The Nation’s 60. WHY ARE SO MANY CORRUPT 
Schools,” Nov., 1930, in an analysis of the an- POLITICIANS PRODUCTS OF THE PUB. 
nual conventions of the Michigan Educational LIC SCHOOLS? Democracy must rest on a 
system of free, public, universal education jf 
it is to sueceed and be permanent. If education 
helps good government why is it that well edu- 
eated people are often found among corrupt 
and selfish politicians, and that notorious 
political bosses (Tweed, Wood, Barnard, Platt, 
Payne, Quay, Barnes, ete.) are usually men who 
have had a good education? WILLIAM BEN- 
NETT MUNRO. “Our Democracy and Its 
59. ALL SCHOOL WORK SHOULD Problems.” 1931. 


Association, meeting in six sections in different 
cities, a few more than fifteen hundred pro- 
grammed speeches, papers, ete., are examined. 
Three are found on ecivie teaching. “Ninety- 
nine and four-tenths per cent. of the program 
is devoted to matters that hardly entered at all 
into considerations that warranted establishment 
of schools at publie expense.” 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Ir the ladies and gentlemen will step into the What were the disciplines of The Great Tra- 
refectory a collation will be served, consisting dition? 
of college dishes, Canadian food, confections Latin, Greek and mathematics. By the time 
a la Washington, Cleveland punch and more. the young scholar reached the college all his 
There will be conversation upon sex, youth, language difficulties with Greek and Latin were 
courage, success, myth, measurement, super- forever behind him. He was prepared to deal 
vision, studies, waste, leaders, birds, person- with both literatures purely as literature. In 
ality and radioistic education. four years he covered practically the whole 
range of Greek and Latin thought. 
THE GREAT TRADITION What was the purpose, asks our lecturer, and 
ALBERT JAY Nock is as sure as he is spark- makes a bold presumption that we admit the 
ling. In a brilliant series of lectures delivered disciplinary value of these studies, since it has 
at the University of Virginia and now offered  joeyer been seriously disputed. Thus, by a 
in a handsome volume’ he discourses with vigor sentence, are Montaigne, Dr. Porson, Sydney 
and enthusiasm producing a spirited classic. Smith, Franklin, Bain, Huxley, Spencer, A. C. 
Those who first set up education in America Benson, Justin McCarthy, Hammerton, Stanley 
said education is the establishment of certain Hall, Thorndike, Snedden and the intelligence 
views of life, the direction of certain oe ee ee Also, calmly declares the 
on life, views and demands which take a proper rofessor, the literatures of Greece and Rome 
account of the fundamental instinets of man- comprise the fullest record of what the human 


r} } 2AS ee ¢ ° in- nf i " ae 
kind all in due mea ure and balance the 7 atta te busy about in practically every 
stinct of workmanship, the instinct of intellect 


and knowledge, of religion and morals, of 
beauty and poetry, of social life and manners. 
To aim at an inculeation of these views and 
demands is The Great Tradition. 


department of spiritual and social activity ex- 
cept music. The record covers twenty-five 
hundred consecutive years of operations in 
poetry, drama, law, agriculture, philosophy, 
architecture, natural history, philology, rhetoric, 


1 Albert J. Nock, ‘‘The Theory of Education in gctronomy. polities, medicine, theology, geog- 
the United States.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Com- ' he aig , ? BY, 56 
pany, New York. 160 pp. $2.00. raphy, everything. 
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Dr. Nock’s faith is that an education consist- 
ing of a canvass of this imposing record forms 
a disciplined mind, an experienced mind, a mind 
able instinetively to view any contemporary cir- 
eumstance from the vantage point of an im- 
mensely long perspective. 

The charm and flow of this scholar’s dis- 
course carries one along so smoothly that it 
requires an effort to stop and ask why this 
creat perspective, in the days when The Great 
Tradition was in full swing, failed to get the 
world quit of serfdom and slavery, plagues of 
black death, secourges of famine, burnings for 
heresy, imprisonment for finding that the earth 
moved. When in the history of man the largest 
number were reading Greek and Latin, was 
civilization the most advanced and progress most 
promoted? The lectures need footnotes citing 
the blessings existent when The Great Tradition 
was in flower. Too many readers of this doubt- 
ing generation have been told that The Great 
Tradition bakes no bread, cures no diseases, un- 
locks no seerets of physics or chemistry, or of 
the attainment of the good life by the majority. 

Dr. Nock assures you that the education of 
The Great Tradition is not for every one. We 
can be considered as of two classes: The edu- 
cable and the nons. Our pioneer statesmen 
made a sublime mistake in proposing equality 
of educational opportunity, in advocating 
demoeracy and in assuming that honest govern- 
ment depends on literacy. At present we are 
reaping rewards of these wild theories. The 
mature person, bred in The Great Tradition, 
could at any time have reached into his accu- 
mulation of experience and have found a match 
for each of our present economic difficulties 
and for every circumstance of each, every se- 
quence of cause and effect. 

Good Lord! Where were such persons in the 
economie crises of the epochs when The Great 
Tradition bloomed? What studies in the seats 
of its learning in Oxford, Cambridge, Paris 
or Géttingen furnished solution? European 
systems, says our author, have a sound theory; 
ours do not. To which the doubting reader must 
inquire: How comes it that Germany, with so 
many shrines of The Great Tradition, failed to 
block The Great Calamity? She and France, 
Dr. Nock informs us, keep turning out a better 
educated product than we. We revolutionized 
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our education, so he says, about thirty-five years 
Foreign visitors remark that our really 
of age. 


ago. 
educated men are over sixty 
Coolidge, Hoover, Owen Young and many of 
those on whom we have counted to help us 
through are, I am afraid, products of the de- 
cadent schooling. Their draughts from the 


years 


great well, twenty-five centuries deep, of the 
human mind’s operations in poetry, rhetoric, 
philosophy, polities, everything, have been too 


meager. See, says the professor, what comes 
out of Bonn, Poitiers, Montpellier, and what 
comes out of our institutions of learning! But 
we ask “Show us, Doctor, we want cases.” The 
experienced mind is aware, says the author, 
that all the progress in actual civilization that 
society has ever made has been brought about 
not by political programs, platforms, parties, 
not even by revolutions, but by right thinking. 
Our society can get along for periods by 
muddling through, but gets nothing permanent. 

It oceurs to you, perhaps, that muddling 
through, as phrase and process, comes to us 
from a country that is so much more wedded 
to The Great Tradition than we are that the 
entire thesis of the Nock lectures is damaged 
by speaking of muddling through. 

I heartily recommend this book. 
tion of the failures of instruction and training 
cuts into complacency like a keen blade. Nock 
isn’t afraid of anything, Columbia, Butler, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Henry Ford, vocational edu- 
eationists and the Declaration of Independence 
have no immunity. No inspired Mather ever 
sacrificed heresy with more withering anathema 
or showed more unquestioning faith in his own 
cherished doctrine. You degenerate free-think- 
ers must read him from beginning to end. He 
is an eloquent antithesis to the preface which 
the twenty-two untraditional professors put as 
the start to their “Higher Edueation in 
America,” to wit—“First place can not be given 
to opinion and theory. Taught by a regime 
that diseredited the application of the methods 
of science to the study of education we have 
been traditionally predisposed by early train- 
ing to shun that which annihilates pet theories.” 

Against destroyers of the old tradition, our 
chivalrous defender comes to the bar, a Burke, 
a Taine, in denunciation of the cheap and nasty, 
a Bayard in elegance and knightly charm. 


Its recita- 
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LEARNED’S CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Seventy pages of as meaty a discourse as 
you will find in many a day make William 


Learned’s 1932 Inglis Lecture, just issued in 
the same natty form as make the preceding 
seven volumes of other addresses a delight.? It 
criticism. All edueational lec- 
tures are that, now. The most obvious defect 
of our school system, says Secretary Learned, 
is lack of plan. We have a traditional seven- 
teen-year course, divided into kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education, like a 
seventeen-story building put up by wholly dif- 
ferent architects, contractors with different de- 
signs for the first floor, seeond to fifth, sixth to 
ninth, and top four. Each of these parts is 
managed with less regard for the inmates than 


is, of course, 


with intent to have the mechanism of the strue- 
ture escape impingement. 

The “articulation” sought by committees of 
state and national associations, the “integra- 
tion” exhorted to by Dewey and Burnham get 
consideration at the hands of Mr. Learned that 
makes their importance clear and the realiza- 
tion of them immediately possible. 

Our education is blanketed by a formalism 
that friendly attitudes of teachers toward pupils 
and helpless good wishes of deans for the stu- 
dents do not correct. Our educational institu- 
tion is interested in students only when they 
happen to interfere with the formal operations 
of the machine. We set enormous store by 
curricula and instruction as though they were 
essentials instead of finding out what the stu- 
dent is, what he wants, what he can master, 
what he probably should do. We fit him to the 
suit instead of fitting the suit to him. With- 
out ideas that to him seem important a boy 
loses morale. Give him such ideas adapted to 
his own personality and you can, with proper 
guidance, marshal behind them all the emo- 
tional resources and moral qualities of his 
nature. 

In Mr. Learned’s discourse the current dis- 
cussions of individual differences take on a 
vitality and importance of the highest level. 
The effect of grades, marks, and imagining 
youth as elasses and sections, is covered here 

2 William Setchel Learned, ‘‘ Realism in Ameri- 
can Education.’’ Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 70 pp. 
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with startling outeome. Fresh from conducting 
one of the most extensive surveys of educationa| 
processes and products, Mr. Learned depict. 
the divergence between marks and _ abilities 
calmly enough, but to any one who is ¢op. 
cerned about the future of intelligence among 
those now in school the conclusions are alarm. 
ing. Our departmentalized instruction in high 
school and college is mass production, but as 
if an automobile manufacturing concern should 
go through the idiotie process of making multi. 
tudinous parts, leaving them unassembled and 
the complete machine untested. We 
studies a time schedule. There is no corre. 
sponding fact in the composition of the classes, 
My learning time is not yours nor any one’s 
but my own. Class conception, elass spirit ar 
bogus and demoralizing to character. 

Examinations, as we have them, are sudden 
spasms to generate spurts of learning. They 
are too inadequate in scope to evaluate a man. 
The great majority of college teachers make no 
attempt to find out what their students are. 
They do not care. The boy’s faulty ideas and 
half lights, which are prime factors in deciding 
how he is to be taught, are not interesting to his 
instructor. Rather he is disposed to rail at 
faulty preparation. 

The whole affair of college admissions could 
be revolutionized to-day and placed on a basis 
more just to the individual, more trustworthy 
for the college, and promising more to the wel- 
fare of the country. 

Mr. Learned is, in these pages, enheartening 
in his constructive proposals. Whatever loyalty 
to college traditions he may have had in Brown, 
Berlin, Leipzig and Harvard (I accuse him of 
none), he is here most for the student and little 
for the professor. He sees an astounding pub- 
lie demand that more and more young person: 
be given what, a short time back, was the educa- 
tional portion of but a few. He sees the enor- 
mous waste of life resulting from the con- 
tinuanee of educational administrations devised 
for situations now no more. No one has put 
the absurdity of the theory better than he in 
this illustration. I ask you how tall are you? 
You answer “five feet three.” We prescribe 
gymnasium exercises, reaching, stretching and 
so on. At the close of the course we say, “you 
are now four gymnasium years tall.” 


give 
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A CRUSADER GONE 

From the Antioch College Press comes a sig- 
nificant volume on the decadence of faculty in- 
fluence upon the government and policy-making 
of higher institutions of learning. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, as a perusal of this notable volume can 
nol fail to reveal, drove himself to seorn de- 
lights and live laborious days among dusty 
archives hunting the facets which he has eleared 
of cobwebs and fashioned into a connected nar- 
rative, bright and clear. 

The college and university began as a syndi- 


cate of scholars. Their councils formed, ruled, 


and, as eireumstances required, modified the 


university. America founded her higher educa- 
tion on this model. How the layman crept into 
control is related: in the Kirkpatrick book by 
means of extracts from the enactments of gov- 
erning boards of Harvard, William and Mary, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Brown, Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

By steps pointed out, education has reached 
a situation in whieh the vested rights are in the 
trustees. The students have the powers of minor 
children, the faculties those of hired servants. 
Finally the feeble remonstrances of university 
teachers have allowed the situation to become 
that in which the common concept is such that 
the decisions of courts protect authority of 
governing boards at the expense of the profes- 
sional body. The college is a cosmos incarnate 
in the corporation and is, by the courts, given 
first consideration when in conflict with officers 
of administration and instruction. 

In other words, the American academic con- 
stitution has slowly come to provide for a 
forming, eontrolling, governing body from 
which has been eliminated almost every resident 
officer and teacher. The board may remain in- 
active and let principal or president exercise 
powers, but authority is not permanently com- 
mitted to teachers and professional officers. 

When school interests outgrew selectmen or 
town councils, their overburdened bodies have 
not turned to the school people. They have, on 
the contrary, ereated other lay boards to take 
over the responsibilities. It is a situation de- 
veloped in the days of Jackson’s deerskin-shirt 

8J. E. Kirkpatrick, ‘‘ Academie Organization 


and Control.’? The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 246 pp. $3.00. 
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democraey, dominated by a philosophy that had 
no room for professional or expert leaders in 
any social or political field. America had little 
regard for the specialist, least of all for the 
professor. 

We have in America no opportunity for 
studying at first hand a strong academic insti- 
tution which finds little use for centralized 
authority and management, for efficiency, for 
quantity production of a standardized article, 
for the factory model in general. Too many 
of the teaching profession are pleased to con- 
tinue the system of lay government. No other 
system has ever been present to their minds. 
They can not visualize a college or university 
in which the resident professional body is itself 
authorized to carry on its business. So foreign 
is this concept of the college to present-day 
American collegians, especially to the adminis- 
trative mind, that it is difficult to gain a patient 
and understanding consideration of the prob- 
lem. Indeed, to such people there is no prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick keeps the complaining tone 
out of his book. He is rather a physician 
tracing the causes of a disease. He is persuaded 
that a Renaissance of our American college is 
well under way and that in due time the burden- 
some features of government will be removed. 
This author’s field has been the traditional ob- 
stacles to educational progress. His “Force 
and Freedom in Education” was a general sur- 
vey of administrative antiquities which hold 
education back. The present volume was to be 
only a beginning of his brave crusade. But 
death has taken him from the ranks. These two 
books are monuments to a fair-fighting warrior, 
devoid of personal animosities, but inspired by 
the faith that in education as in religion, and 
indeed in all life, the cultivation of the spirit 
should be the aim of teachers. Come that, and 
the ancient swaddling bands of administration 
will burst asunder. He hoped to aid school and 
college in the campaign for “athletes of the 
spirit.” 

He surely devoted his life to it. We shall 
have killings in this cause to swell the lists of 
Ettingers, Finegans, Suzallos, Chadseys, Bor- 
dens, Carsons, Englemans, Wests, Rosses and 
Millers. Why not? Out of this nettle, danger, 
pluck the flower. 
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TIPS FROM A NEIGHBOR 
You will not be far astray in crediting Super- 
Marshall, of the schools of Yarmouth, 
Nova Seotia, with performance of a piece of 


visor 


singularly valuable educational statesmanship.* 
He has surveyed the schools of Nova Scotia, 
portrayed the sources of their strength and 
weakness, and outlined the measures which, 
within the financial abilities of the province, 
would advance them to a higher efficiency. It 
would, indeed, be a dull school man of any of 
the United States to whom a perusal of this 
study of the social setting of communities, of 
state policies, of local attitudes, of teacher dis- 
position, of training school usages, of methods 
of improvement in service, would fail to give 
a wealth of valuable suggestion. 


A COMPLETE WASHINGTON 
YounG Louis Sears—it is hardly more than 
yesterday that he was teaching our Chicago 
high-school boys and girls that history is awake 
—offers a very live Washington in a majestic 
Here is adventure, 
polities, statesmanship, psychology, 


Crowell production.® 
romance, 
economies, ethics, personality, in an unbroken 
stream of history and biography. From his 
diaries, letters and official papers the foremost 
is made to paint a_ self-portrait. 


From the mouths and pens of his intimates he 


American 


is portrayed at home, in camp, on journeys, at 
battle, in council, as boy and man. 

Historian Sears is not of the guild that 
turns heroes into common clay. The worship- 
pers from 1780 onward counted Washington 
the The Sears 
biography subjects this appraisal to exhaustive 


greatest man of his time. 
scrutiny, weighs the opinions of enemies, mea- 
sures the surmises of muckrakers, gives ample 
quotation of derogatory libel, and brings you 
to the end with the conviction that here was a 
character with will and temperament directed 
toward the successful creation of a great re- 
The book establishes as fact that Wash- 


ington’s character assured the suecess of the 


publie. 


Revolution. 


4M. V. Marshall, ‘‘Education as a Social 
Foree.’’ Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
161 pp. $1.50. 

5 Louis Martin Sears, ‘‘George Washington.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 560 pp. 


$5.00. 
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Love affairs are in this biography treate; 
with unusual frankness. Outdoor life, Wester, 
expeditions, relations with mismanaging supe. 


riors, experiences of a country gentleman, gap. 


rifices in joining the revolutionists, defeats an) 
imminence of complete failure, criticisms an) 
cabals, cowardice of patriots, victory and peace, 
prospects of national dismemberment, grovwt) 
and triumph as a statesman are revived her 
with a unique realism. 

Steeped in the atmosphere of many societies 
of historical and political research, reseyed 
from archival dulness by the daily duty oj 
keeping classrooms awake, practiced by the 
making of six previous histories and by fre. 
quent work for magazines, Author Sears, when 
bulletined as soon to issue this book, won th 
rare compliment from famous Historian Charles 


Beard, “best man in the world to do it.” 


A WASHINGTON MIRROR AND 
MAGNISCOPE 

CoLLEcTING Washingtoniana for a lifetime, 
Dr. Merriam® renders a timely service in this 
year of years by offering 428 pages of word- 
pictures, estimates, comments, compliments, 
character studies, maxims and exhortations, in 
prose and poetry, concerned with the Father 
of Our Country. They are short, three or four 
to the page. They are by notables: Washington 
himself, Adams, Ames, Baneroft, Byron, 
Coolidge, Depew, Emerson, Franklin, Hart, 
Hoover, Irving, Kipling, Lossing, 
Lodge, Madison, Monroe, Marshall, 
Roosevelt, Thackeray, Webster, Wilson—more 
than four hundred authors in all. They are 
grouped in these classifications: gentleman and 
sportsman, friend and relative, Christian if 
not churchman, farmer and man of affairs, 
soldier, hero, citizen and patriot, statesman, 
leader and ruler, prophet, exemplar, man. The 
continuous joy Dr. Merriam must have had in 
collecting these treasures through the years is 
surely multiplied by knowing what a boon he 
has conferred upon you by making them s0 
handily available. They furnish you texts for 
the speeches you have to make this year, they 
supply instantly the extracts your boys and girls 
wish to print upon the blackboards. There are 


Holmes, 
Paine, 


6 George Ernest Merriam, ‘‘ More Precious than 
Fine Gold. Washington.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 428 pp. $5.00. 
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ten pages of a list of books in which extended 


ngs may be taken. There sixteen 
full-page reproductions of the famous Washing- 
ton portraits, the Peales, the Trumbull, the 
Houdon, the Stuarts and others. 

Bravo, Merriam! Fifteen hundred wreaths 
) you, one for each quotation. 


are 


WASHINGTON IN BRIEF 

Tue Houghton Mifflin Company offer two 
short Washington books.? The first is Senator 
Lodge’s spirited summary of judgments as to 
why Washington is a great inheritance and 
exemplar. The other is a collection of short 
stories about the First American by John Fiske, 
Washington Irving and other authors, to which 
are added nine poems, 


FAVORITE SCHOOLROOM 
WASHINGTON 

Tue American Book Company’s tribute® is 
a crisp reprint of the schoolroom favorite, 
“Story of George Washington,” by James Bald- 
win, with frequent pictures of events in the 
first president’s career. It is a familiarly told 
set of tales to be read by children from the 
third grade up. 


MAN FOUR SQUARE 
I’> put Denis Tilden Lynch’s “Grover Cleve- 
in my high-school library and in every 
Our boys crave 


9 


land’’® 
collection for older students. 
thing in preference to denatured 
biography. Lynch paints Cleveland as he was, 
roistering youngster, Bible reader, fighter of 
crooks, preacher of eternal vigilance to prevent 
the people’s representatives from maintaining a 
tyranny worse than in the good old colony days. 

Here you will learn to know the politician 
who started public life with the declaration 
that there is no difference in obligation whether 
you are charged with the money of one man 
or of many, though an office-holder assumes 
that a different rule of fidelity prevails between 


the real 


‘Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘‘George Washington, 
The Man.’’ 94 pp. 44 cents. Frances Jenkins 
Oleott, ‘‘Stories about Washington.’’ 60 pp. 28 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

’*‘James Baldwin’s George Washington.’’ 
American Book Company, New York. 65 pp. 36 
cents, 

*Denis Tilden Lynch: ‘‘Grover Cleveland, a 
Man Four Square.’’ Horace Liveright, New York. 
081 pp. $3.50. 
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him and taxpayers than that which would regu- 
late his conduet if entrusted with the money of 
You will see the politician grow- 
An old truth was the 


his neighbor. 
ing to the statesman. 
core of Cleveland’s speech to the Buffalo eom- 
mon eouncil on taking his place as mayor. A 
majority were crooks. He shot at them the old 
maxims he had been taught—and you are teach- 
ing—in publie school. He set up the watch- 
word, “A publie office is a public trust,” which, 
put into practice in governorship and _ presi- 
deney, oceurs as the Cleveland contribution to 
memorable utterances included in collections of 
quotations sinee his day. 

Author Lynch has the skill of unstrained 
vividness, giving you the sense of accompany- 
ing his man into the inner councils of the 
manipulators. 

John Manning had faith that money could do 
anything. Cleveland acted in accordance with 
the Sunday-school claim that, win or lose, we 
must be honest. Jay Gould told him that to win 
there must be Gould payments to both parties 
and if there was a third he’d buy that, too. 
Cleveland beat him “because the majority of the 
people are too honest to be bought.” 

Mr. Lynch takes you through the happenings 
of private life and publie struggles. You meet 
and know Dave Hill, James Blaine, George 
William Curtis, Richard Watson Gilder, Jo 
Jefferson, Daniel Manning, William McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Ward Beecher, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Jay Gould, Charles A. 
Dana, Dan Lamont, Father McGlynn, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Alton B. Parker, Samuel 
J. Tilden, all the Tammany bosses, and most of 
the American notables of the generation clos- 
ing in 1908. 

You learn why Cleveland declined the degree 
tendered by Harvard University. “I am not 
suitable for it. My education is scanty; I can 
not figure as a man of letters nor as an eminent 
lawyer.” You hear him in an address at a 
Harvard anniversary, telling the collegians 
there is no excuse for their neglect of their 
political duties. “The destiny our country may 
achieve through united service will be sooner 
attained if our educated men shall deem it a 
solemn duty of citizenship to engage in political 
affairs, actively and practically.” 

In his address to Cornell students he said: 
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“A college man’s diploma is evidence that he 
owes service to the nation.” 

In his Chicago speech on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1907, he warned those easy-going citizens 
that it isn’t safe to leave public affairs to the 
party of one’s choice. No one knew this bet- 
ter than Washington himself, urging his coun- 
trymen to realize that eleeting honest men must 
be followed by constant vigilance and holding 
to account. 

Mr. Lynch begins his biography with Lowell’s 
estimate: “Cleveland is the best representative 
of the higher type of Americanism we have had 
since Temptation there must have 
been to Author Lynch to omit everything not 
strictly in line with an appraisal like Lowell’s. 
But the biographer has chosen to paint the 
young Cleveland as he was. Fidelity to fact 
gives the book the strength of epie story trac- 
ing the growth of a great character. 


Lincoln.” 


UNAPOLOGETIC TALK ON SEX 

You will be wide of the mark in your guess 
as to how a minister of religion will treat sex 
problems.'° The Macmillan Company will set 
you right if you send for Leslie Weatherhead’s 
frank book. Mystery, pussyfooting, reticence, 
are supplanted by a straightforward account of 
the information needed to drive away an enor- 
mous amount of derangement and unhappiness 
due to ignorance of sex affairs and disinclina- 
tion of the experienced to give information. The 
author is a social worker of wide observation 
with standard books on psychology, complexes 
and self-control to his credit. He has associated 
with himself in this volume physicians, clergy- 
men, psychologists and a schoolmaster. 

Shame at having a sex and sex instinets is 
ealmly reproved in the first straightforward 
chapter. There follow sections upon comrade- 
ship and flirting, the true approach to marriage, 
unhappy mating, silence and ignorance, healthy- 
mindedness, and others. Frequent accounts of 
experiences confided to the author give an at- 
mosphere of reality to the book. 

A generation ago only a medical publisher 
would print this material. Police would have 
seized it if put on the counter of a general 

10 Leslie D. Weatherhead, ‘‘The Mastery of Sex 


through Psychology and Religion.’’ The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 246 pp. $2.00. 
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book store. Now, a highly reputable publishe, 
issues it and the Methodist Recorder says tha 
tens of thousands of young and old wil] }, 
grateful for this solid and most valuable ¢eop. 
tribution to one of the chief problems of the 
time. 

Every school ought to have a teachers’ library. 
Every such should have this book in it. . 


COURAGE-CULTURE 

A New JERSEY normal school professor 0; 
psychology, in demand as a popular lecturer 
on education, is Dr. Leon Mones. He has done 
us all a service by a practical presentation of 
the psychology of fear. It takes him less 
time to get down to concrete prescriptions than 
the most of our wandering boys to-night. He 
knows how to compose paragraphs and how to 
give them heads. Grown-ups’ fears, men’s, 
women’s, children’s benefits, damages, remedies, 
stupid and wicked attempts at cures, make this 
little book one of the best printed missionaries 
you will see in many a day. Mothers must have 
it; babies ery from lack of it. 
parenthood should use it as a text. 


Classes in 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 

Wuat’s your type, theoretical, economic, 
esthetic, social, political or religious? Or 
mixed? If the last, with how much of each 
temperament? By means of the simple, rational 
and ingenious measuring scale’? devised by 
Doctors Allport and Vernon, you can compare 
with a norm yourself or any one who will 
answer a set of easy questions. For a teacher 
of high-school or college students the device 
must accomplish valuable results for instrue- 
tional and vocational guidance. It concentrates 
in a few minutes essential truths about domi- 
nant interests of personality that are usuall) 
picked up only on long acquaintance. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

ArE there any schools or teachers left that 
pride themselves on standards so tough that 4 
large number of failures are a cause for pride’ 

11 Leon Mones, ‘‘Why Be Afraid?’’ The Strat 
ford Company, Boston. 103 pp. $1.00. 

12Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, ‘‘A 
Study of Values.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 23 pp. 
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Authors Brueckner and Melby’* think there 
probably are, judging from the large number of 
pupils who are not promoted at the end of the 
‘erm. Teachers who allege responsibility for all 
failure to lie in the laziness or incompetence of 
the failing child are not yet extinct, according 
«o the book before me. By 1900, it tells me, 
democracy had come to look upon an elementary 
education as the right of every boy and girl. 
By 1925, high-school education had _ been 
claimed for all. The battle is climbing into the 
colleges of liberal arts, fighting for training, 
compulsory or otherwise, that will make of 
the 65 per cent. of youth which the deans deem 
unfit something more valuable than it would be 
if left to itself. 

What the Frazers, Rices, Burkes, Boks and 
other protesters reiterated thirty years ago, 
“find out what ails ’em and how to cure it,” 
finds modern echo in patient, laborious working 
out of a practice of diagnostic and remedial 
teaching. Instead of a staff of passers of stand- 
ard rations from behind counters, a modern de- 
mand for something like a mental and physieal 
sanitarium or health farm, with mind-doctors 
and brain-dietary experts, is taking shape. 

The Brueckner-Melby book is a manual for 
such an institution. It presents the different 
promotion and elassifying plans, serving in- 
dividual needs, uses of standard tests, interpre- 
tation of results, diagnosis and remedial teach- 
ing in arithmetic, reading, language, spelling, 
handwriting, social studies, character educa- 
tion and in health eulture. 

The care with which the multitude of tests 
on the market are criticized in this book can 
not fail when these appraisals are called to 
teachers’ attention, in mitigating the readiness 
so many mortals have to swallow anything in 
print. This kind of caution regarding standard 
tests grows as the book leaves the old subjects 
and passes into eivie and moral training. Elgin 
plan, lowa scheme, Hartshorne and May, Wick- 
man, Olson, their diagnoses and remedies, are 
deseribed, and criticized, as is meet; but in this 
citizenship and character education—the field 
for which the founders of the common schools 
promised most—the objective tests for finding 
definite results are still the most wobbly of all. 
But practically all the books that come to this 
8 Leo J. Brueckner, Ernest O. Melby, ‘‘ Diag- 


nostic and Remedial Teaching.’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 598 pp. $2.75. 
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magazine for review insist that you must not 
give up. Trial, record, hypothesis, trial and 
record, again, until a method ean stand up and 
say, “I make a manhood that the measurers can 
find,” is a task before you. 


THE TEACHER’S ALMA MATER 

Wuat other productive organizations do in 
appraising the results of their plans and per- 
formances should be imitated by the institutions 
that purport to make efficient teachers. This 
is the thesis of Dr. Effie Bathurst’s'* published 
study. No one is doing this with sufficient 
thoroughness. What could and should be done, 
what the graduates say they need, what the 
supervisors feel would save an immense amount 
of the influence of the training schools from 
wasting away, are set out in convincing style. 


MYTH AND MEASUREMENT 

THE way Donald Paterson’® wades into pres- 
ent myths and superstitions, whether it be in 
the matter of big heads, long heads, blondes or 
the overfat, is to take some current piece of 
alleged wisdom or some widely advertised con- 
clusion of a cocksure writer and subject the 
statement to a measurement in the case of a few 
hundred or thousand individuals. 

These are the topics covered in his book: 
necessity for accurate measuring, the temptation 
to classify us as types, the relation of bodily 
facts to intellect, the influence of social status, 
inferiority complexes, glandular theories, tem- 
peraments. 

You come through the book immensely re- 
lieved of a lot of bugaboo. The inevitability 
of human handicap is like the premature re- 
ports of Mark Twain’s death—awfully overdone. 

Dr. Paterson is professor of psychology in 
the University of Minnesota. You will expect 
to find his book a valuable aid to school people 
responsible for the development of children. 
You will not be disappointed. 


STIFFENING SUPERVISION WITH 
SCIENCE 


SEVENTH in the series of Appleton’s super- 
visors’ library comes Professor Wisconsin Barr’s 


14 Effie G. Bathurst, ‘‘A Teachers College Fol- 
low-up Service.’’ Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, New York. 89 pp. $1.50. 

15 Donald G. Paterson, ‘‘ Physique and Intel- 
lect.’? The Century Company, New York. 297 pp. 
$2.50. 
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work-out!® of most of the recent investigations 
in effective management of classes and in the 
productive methods of improving instruction. 
Inspection, direction and improvement are es- 
sentials of all productive management. Educa- 
tion has lagged behind its possibilities from 
insufficient use of these means. Heavy among 
the obstacles thrown in the way of using them 
has been the objection that supervisors are 
guided by personal likes and the contrary. We 
have enough impersonal, objective standards 
now to enable us to evaluate good and poor 
teaching without ineurring the charge of fa- 
voritism or personal dislike. We have enough 
variety in school programs to afford play for 
the inspirational personality of the teacher even 
though training in the multiplication table is 
held to a eut-and-dried method that in hundreds 
of experiments has proved itself the least waste- 
ful. The businesslike Barr gets his proposals for 
better supervision condensed to seven points: 

(1) Formulate objectives. 

(2) Survey the product. 

(3) Search the probable causes of its defi- 
ciency. 

(4) Check 
validity. 

(5) Harmonize the work of teachers to the 


measurements and results for 


best practices. 

(6) Measure the improvement. 

(7) Use science. 

Author Barr’s first chapter is a review of the 
progress of scientific method in education, a 
summary of its gains and of next steps to be 
taken. The rest of the book is a fertilizing 
treatment of the seven points. 

If a manager of a hospital, gathering the 
experiences of the institutions which have the 
highest percentage of successes, were to for- 
mulate a line of management for his organiza- 
tion in the manner of this Barr book, and were 
to guide himself and all his staff by it, the 
usual board of trustees would engage him in 
perpetuity. If there are school boards that 
make retention of a superintendent conditioned 
upon good and progressive teaching service, let 
them be exalted. The fact that an author will 
undergo the hard labor of gathering and inter- 
preting the facts of a masterpiece like this and 
that a publisher will print it, and that intending 


16 A. S. Barr, ‘‘An Introduction to the Scien- 


tifie Study of Classroom Supervision.’’ D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 


399 pp. $2.50. 
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supervisors are fed this kind of rations in the 
college, seems, doesn’t it, to show that we ar 
certainly coming into the class of producers 
who know what can be done and know how ty 
do it. Even politically debilitated Brooklyy 
once had a superintendent of water supply who 
reviled the bosses but held his post through 
Republican and Democratic upheavals because 
he turned on the most water for the least amount 
of taxes. Let a superintendent, invited to as. 
sume control of a system of schools, hand the 
board a copy of Barr on supervision and get a 
promise of support in carrying it through, 
There would be an exploit worth while, my 
countrymen ! 
THE ESSAY FOR THINKING 

THE Hale-and-Tobin plan’? for mitigating 
this persistent dread of teachers for using 
essays in the English course is to select such 
pieces and to take them up in such sequence as 
will make thinking come more readily. Here 
are thirty-six essays between the times of Mon- 
taigne and James Truslow Adams arranged in 
pairs, reinforced by short sketches of the 
authors and chosen on a basis of current inter- 
est and wide variety. 

DEBATING BOILED DOWN 

SeEvEN professors of public speaking join 
Raymond Howes in bringing out a_ book of 
minimum essentials in debate.'® Result: a direct 
and compact manual for coach and team; a 
presentation of aims, training, gathering mate- 
rial, organizing the case, preparing and deliver- 
ing the speeches, judging advertising, suggested 
topics, helpful books. 

LIVING LATIN 

HERE is a well-told story’® of the pervasive 
Romans carrying their language to Britain and 
Gaul, of the Normans getting and changing this 
speech and taking it to England, of the flood of 
Latin words coming with the Renaissance. 
With copious lists and illuminating comment 
Professor Johnson argues that Latin is not dead. 


IT’S A GRAND WORLD 
AvutHoR, publisher, illustrator, printer and 


binder have conspired in Gertrude Hartman's 


17 Charles Brockway Hale, James Edward Tobit, 
‘*Contrast and Comparison.’’ Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York. 476 pp. $2.00. 

18 Raymond F. Howes, Editor, ‘‘Debating.’’ D. 
C. Heath and Company, Boston. 182 pp. $1.0l. 

19 Edwin Lee Johnson, ‘‘Latin Words of Com 
mon English.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton. 337 pp. 
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of our world?® to give geology, anthropol- 
P sociology, geography and history the charm 
«) long claimed by myth and fiction. Here is 
, superb gallery of clear, fresh pictures tied 
together with instructive talk entertainingly 
sustained. 
Who is Gertrude Hartman and whence came 
this engaging talent of description and narra- 
tion? It seems to me this must be the cheerful 
voung rebel who broke out of curricular bounds 
and went over to the Progressive Party in edu- 
cation. That’s right; now I remember. This 
is the Gertrude Hartman who enlivened ‘“Pro- 
cressive Edueation” by her exposition of the 
philosophy of the new learning when she was 
editor of that magazine. If books like this are 
furthered by membership in that party, we’re 
for it. 

A BEAUTIFUL BIOLOGY 

Dr. GEORGE HuUNTER’s Biology is an alluring 
volume. Its text, pictures and diagrams are 
visp and clear. The author offers more than 
any pupil will cover because the modern de- 
mand for fitting individuals and localities re- 
juires a variety of problems, demonstrations, 
projects and work-book material. 

Planned as a classroom and _ laboratory 
manual the lessons are so well done that I find 
them entertainment for evenings by the fire- 
side. Even the problems entice the reader into 
working them out. 


OUR OWN FAMILY ALBUM 

NELLIE VAN DE GRIFT, now Mrs. Sanchez, of 
Oakland, California, is one of the Indiana liter- 
ary crop. For the past twenty years her re- 
searches into the romance of American history 
have furnished her and readers much delight. 
At the cheery age of seventy-five, Mrs. Sanchez 
puts out a fresh and colorful compendium of 
the lore of each of the United States territories 
and dependencies.??, You will want this book 
in your school library. In alphabetical order 
each commonwealth is presented in story form, 
informing you of its exploration and settlement, 
how it got its name, what its capital, motto, 

20 Gertrude Hartman, ‘‘The World We Live in 
and How it Came to Be.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 357 pp. $5.00. 

21 George W. Hunter, ‘‘Problems in Biology.’’ 
American Book Company, New York. 706 pp. 

22 Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, ‘‘Stories of the 


States.’? Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
380 pp. $2.50. 
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nickname, flower and seal are, and what great 
names and events are associated with it. It 
will be much used in classes in geography, his- 
tory and current events. 


IRRIGATING AN EDUCATIONAL 
SAHARA 


Louis BENEZzET’S researches ten years ago dis- 
closed that the number of persons who would 
read a school superintendent’s report was two: 
the superintendent and the proof-reader. Dr. 
Zenas Clark** holds the long-distance record. 
He has read, dissected and tabulated ninety-five 
superintendents’ reports to the public. He has 
studied sixty-six previous studies. He comes 
through with definition of purposes, contents, 
understandability, illustration, charts, time- 
liness, use, display, legibility and rules for 
hitting the mark, all conducive to a pulling of 
these dreary documents out of the limbo. 


BLOWING TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS 


OnE of the last places you would consider in 
looking for interesting reading would be in a 
report on ventilation.24 The composer of the 
findings of the New York Commission on 
School Ventilation agreeably disappoints you. 
Here, in a snug little book, is one of the most 
airy, vivacious stories you can read on a winter’s 
day. 

Forty-five years ago, in the Hyde Park High 
School, the school board was reprimanding us 
teachers for trying to get a breath of refresh- 
ment by opening the windows. Did we not have 
a battery of expensive fans in the basement 
forcing perfectly scientific atmosphere upon 
us? Who were we to dare to say we were not 
comfortable? The installing company brought 
school boards from far and near to look at 
pretty ribbons fluttering from the registers, to 
sniff the peppermint essence wafted in 44 sec- 
onds from intake to outlet. Eminent education 
signed puffing recommendations to legislators. 
Seores of states, their lawmakers warmed by the 
persuasive blowings of manufacturers, passed 
statutes for the fans. 

Eighteen years ago the Milbank Memorial 

23 Zenas Read Clark, ‘‘ Recognition of Merit in 
Superintendents’ Reports.’’ Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York. 123 pp. 
woe eels Milbank Memorial, ‘‘School Ven- 
tilation, Principles, and Practices.’’ Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, New York. 73 pp. 
$1.00. 
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fund had a Missourian member who said, “I 
wonder.” In experimental chambers, in class- 
rooms in New York, New Haven, Cleveland, 
Chicago and elsewhere, its scientists studied 
comfort, health, drafts, radiation and moisture. 
The present book concludes that the grand air 
played by the combined ventilating organs in 
school basements is to the tune of $2,500,000 
State laws in force and 
based on antiquated 
Retrenchment 


wasted each year. 


school regulations are 
propaganda utterly disproved. 
and economy in the field of school expense are 
demanded up and down the country. You're 
wasting money on hot air. Education is blow- 
ing itself shamefully. Instead of aiding health 
with the mechanism you proudly show to vis- 
itors you are hindering, you are—oh, get the 
book and read it! Your ideas need fresh air. 
The narrative not only tells you what’s wrong 
but what a long list of scientifie tests have 


shown to be better and cheaper. 
APOSTLE OF AFFECTION 


Dr. REISNER’S series of educational classics 
has reached fourteen volumes. This last, “Pes- 


talozzi,’”?5 shows the Swiss pioneer, while pri- 
marily a philanthropist and not a professional 


educator, to be, really, the beginner of a move- 
ment that is raising teaching from a traditional 
and empirical process to a science. There are 


given sixteen extracts from his writings. 


A MODERN OLDSTER 

Proressor PAYNE taught us, fifty years ago, 
that John Amos Komensky, rechristened Co- 
menius, taught that school is life. Patriotic 
Americans will claim John Amos got this idea 
from John Dewey. The eminent Moravian also 
taught that schools should be organized so that 
the scholar should be occupied with only one 
object of study at any given period of his life. 
This idea he may, by projective clairvoyance, 
have taken from Don Seitz of the New York 
World, for Don has written many articles in de- 
fense of it. 

An attractive collection of typical principles 
and practices recommended by the great re- 
former, with comments by Dr. Keatinge, is a 
late issue expanding Editor Reisner’s “Educa- 
tion Classies.”** Dr. Keatinge’s translations 
have a smack to them such as the old educator 

25 Lewis Flint Anderson, ‘‘Pestalozzi.’’ Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company. 283 pp. $2.00. 
26M. W. Keatinge, ‘‘Comenius.’’ McGraw-Hill 
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will enjoy if he reads current literature. Hoy 
he would be warmed to find what an abundanee 
of his precepts are urged upon us by progres. 
sive apostles to-day, 275 years after him. 


BIRDMEN’S ADVENTURES 

HERE are exploration, adventure, danger, 
courage, science and success for you. Curator 
Crandall?’ tells a thrilling tale of the expedition 
of the New York Zoological Society through the ° 
enormous island of New Guinea in search of 
birds of paradise. He treats of wild life, human 
and animal, of the mysterious interior, of jso- 
lated missionaries, of wild ceremonials, of an- 
thropophagi (the men that do each other eat), 
of natural liars and of thieves by education, of 
schools that run from 7 A. M. to 9 in the morn- 
ing, of buying and stealing wives, of safe load- 
ing the cages of living treasure on a steamer 
homeward bound, of its shipwreck, of rescue, 
birds and all, and of the safe delivery of two 
hundred forty chirping feathered prizes to the 
Bronx Zoo. 

RISING RADIO 

In handsome red and black binding, printed 
handsomely on high-class paper, comes the ae- 
count of the first annual assembly of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Eduea- 
tion.28 Livingston Farrand presided and re- 
joiced that education is more acutely criticized 
by outsiders and our own family than ever. 
General Soltzman was there, chairman, Federal 
Radio Commission, and described its work. 
This volume gives his entire address. So does 
it for Dr. Bellows, of the Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System, and for William C. Bagley, Joy 
Morgan, Walter Damrosch, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Robert Millikan, Werrett Charters and 
other eminences. The discussions after each 
speech are prime: mostly eross-questioning of 
the previous speaker and spurring him to clear 
the mist. In the offerings are treatises on musi¢ 
by radio, chemistry, economies, history, library, 
psychology, vocational guidance, education for 
parents and other adults, science, Spanish, rural 
service and polities. Brother Bagley gives @ 
brilliant prophecy of what future broadcasting 
may do for the schools. The speakers seem to 
have been on their best behavior. Result: an 
up-to-date and really readable review. 

27 Lee S. Crandall, ‘‘ Paradise Quest.’’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 226 pp. $3.50. 

28 Levering Tyson, Editor, and thirty contribu- 


tors, ‘‘Radio and Education.’’ University of Chi- 
eago Press. 271 pp. $3.00. 
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